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Art. I. Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of the Right 
Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheridan, with a particular Account 
of his Family and Connexions. By John Watkins, LL.D. 
2 Vols. 4to. pp. 360. and 398. 31. 3s. Boards. Colburn. 


yee" periods of our parliamentary history have been richer 
in brilliant orators than the American war and the era 
of the French revolution; the eloquence of Burke having 
served as the middle link between Lord Chatham on the one 
hand, and Fox, the late Mr. Pitt, and Sheridan on the other. 
The public possess both biographical memoirs and the sub- 
stance of the principal speeches of all these distinguished sena- 
tors, with the exception of Sheridan, on whom Dr. Watkins 
has undertaken to bestow this tribute of national regard ; and 
to whom another testimony, we understand, will shortly be 
paid by Mr. Moore, the translator of Anacreon, no doubt 
with more brilliancy of effect, and more fervor of attach- 
ment, patriotic and political: whether with more justice, we 
cannot undertake to prognosticate. In performing his task, 
the Doctor gives his readers an assurance that he has spared 
no pains in examining printed authorities, and that he has 
likewise had access to a number of family-papers: an ad- 
vantage particularly necessary in the case of Sheridan; who, 
in addition to his parliamentary exertions, had, from his con- 
nection with the drama, a very considerable share of private 
business. The author adds farther that he has executed his 
duty with strict impartiality ; a course which, as we shall soon 
have occasion to shew, he is likely to be considered, by the 
admirers of Mr. Sheridan, as having at least carried to a 
rigorous extreme: while all readers must object to his pro- 
lixity, of which he gives a striking proof in the outset of the 
work, filling above 100 quarto pages with the memoirs of 
Mr. S.’s grandfather and father. ‘The former was an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Swift, and might have derived a com- 
fortable support for his family from keeping in Dublin a 
classical seminary on a large scale, had he not frustrated 
the fairest hopes by an incurable versatility. This unfortunate 
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disposition was equally conspicuous in the conduct of his son; 
who was brought up to the stage, and received with consider- 
able favour both in Dublin and London, but was perpetually 
turning aside into schemes unconnected with his profession ; 
having made himself known not only as the author of Lec- 
tures on Elocution and of a Pronouncing Dictionary, but as 
an ardent advocate for an altered system of education. He 
was thus perpetually involved in debt, and obliged to change 
his residence not only from Ireland to England, but from 
England. to France. 

Richard Brinsley was the second son of this literary specu- 
lator, and was born in Dublin in 1751. His early education 
was managed by his mother, a woman of great merit ; and, in 
his twelfth year, he was sent to Harrow: where, with much 
aptitude for prompt acquisition, he was remarkable for no 
small share of that indolence which in after-life so materially 
clouded the display of his talents. Dr. Parr, at that time a 
junior teacher in the school, is said to have quickly perceived 
his powers, and to have exerted himself to draw them forth : 
but the Doctor’s removal to Cambridge took place soon after- 
ward, and was followed by a more severe and affecting loss 
to young Sheridan, the death of his mother. He was thus 
early left to provide for himself: his father, full of bis new 
scheme of education, contemplating no other line for his sons 
than the management of academies; — an employment which 
would never have accorded with the buoyant spirits and 
shining talents of Richard. The first remarkable event in 
the life of the latter was an attachment to Miss Linley; who 
at an early age was the admiration of Bath for her beauty 
and musicai accomplishments; and whose friends opposed a 
connection which offered so little prospect of comfort. The 
marriage, however, took place clandestinely: which gave rise 
to unpleasant rumours, and to a sanguinary though not fatal 
duel between Mr. S. and a Captain Mathews, who had been 
chiefly instrumental in the circulation of these reports. Some 
time afterward, viz. in 1773, Mr. S. was entered a member of 
the Middle Temple, less with an intention of following up 
the law, (for he was never called to the bar,) than of satisfying 
his wife’s relations that he was not without the prospect of a: 
profession. 

From the earliest period of his career, Sheridan exhibited 
a singular inattention to the value of money, and made it a 
point to withhold his wife from the public exhibition of her 
talent, though the rate of his expenditure rendered a large in- 
come indispensable ; his ambition, even at this time, being to 
entertain a wide circle of visitors. At last, he consented to a 
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compromise, and permitted his wife to have private concerts; 
a plan which produced a handsome return both in Bath 
and London: but, their expences requiring still an additional 
income, he determined to write for the stage. His first pro- 
duction, the comedy of The Rivais, was brought forwards 
at Covent-Garden in January, 1775, and was received, after 
a few retrenchments and improvements in the cast of the per- 
formance, with great approbation: but his grand introduction 
to public favour was the comic opera of The Duenna, which 
was acted with rapturous applause during 75 nights, being 
ten more than the run of the well known opera of Gay. His 
reputation was now established as a dramatic writer of the 
first class; and he became intimate not only with Burke, who 
was then in his meridian, but with the literary veterans who 
were shortly to be carried off the scene, Goldsmith, Garrick, 
Johnson, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Circumstances soon led 
to Garrick’s taking part in a transaction which afforded a 
proof of unusual confidence in his young friend; for, on his 
retiring from the direction at Drury-Lane, in June, 1776, 
Sheridan was admitted to a considerable share in the propert 
and management of the theatre. Garrick was owner of half 
of the theatre, and sold it for 35,000l.; of which 15,000l. 
were made over to Ford, 10,000]. to Sheridan, and the same 
sum to Sheridan’s brother-in-law, Linley. Sheridan, being at 
that time not less pressed by the res anguste than in subse- 
quent years, owed the acquisition of so considerable a share 
solely to the confidence of his friends in his talent for writing: 
the money was advanced principally by Ford. Under the 
guidance of Garrick, Sheridan proceeded to make improve- 
ments in several comedies, particularly Zhe Old Bachelor, 
The Way of the World, and Love for Love; each of which 
he rendered extremely popular. In other plays, such as The 
Tempest and The Relapse, he was not equally fortunate: but 
the cloud that had begun, since Garrick’s retirement, to over- 
hang the theatre, was cleared away in the most brilliant man- 
ner before the end of the season, by the production of The 
School for Scandal, which was first acted on the 8th of 
May, 1777. 

In 1778, Sheridan’s interest in Drury-Lane acquired a 
great extension ; his friends having purchased for him, at the 
price of nearly 40,000}. the remaining half of the theatre, and 
consigned the management to his father. The latter was by 
this time of more than mature age: but neither his temper 
nor the general character of his regulations was calculated to 
restore unanimity. Garrick died in January, 1779: Mr. She- 
ridan, senior, felt it necessary to withdraw from the manage- 
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ment; and the affairs of the theatre became more and more 
embroiled. The younger Sheridan was not only devoted to 
company, and averse from the restraint of business, but was 
actuated, particularly in his younger years, by a romantic 
spirit of speculation; and it was this which led him first to 
grasp at so disproportionate a share of Drury-Lane, and even 
to join Mr. Harris in the purchase of the Opera-house, and 
then impelled him, while yet under the age of thirty, and 
overpowered by literary engagements, to aim at a seat in par- 
liament. His intimacy with Burke and Fox naturally im- 
pressed him with opposition-principles, and the bad success of 
the American war seemed likely to open the gates of office 
to the leaders of that side. His vivacity, his readiness at 
repartee, and his fluency on various topics, made him the 
delight of convivial parties: but these qualities occasioned the 
waste of many precious hours, and deprived him both of in- 
come and the means of adding to his stock of knowlege. 
His friends, however, thought that his ready elocution would 
render him an useful combatant in the House of Commons ; 
and, after an unsuccessful attempt at the borough of Honiton, 
he prevailed at Stafford, and took his seat in parliament in 
the end of 1780, about the same time with Mr. Pitt. He 
soon bore a part in the principal debates, and, on the resig- 
nation of Lord North in the spring of 1782, he came into 
office under Lord Rockingham as one of the Under Secre- 
taries of State: but the death of this nobleman having soon 
caused a change of ministry, Mr. S. fell again into the oppo- 
sition-ranks, and took an active share in the schemes for par- 
liamentary reform. Mr. Pitt being now Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, under Lord Shelburne, and attracting much at- 
tention by his powers as a debater, Mr. S. evidently sought 
opportunities of coming into contact with his youthful oppo- 
nent, and, if he could not baffle him in argument, was cer- 
tainly his equal in repartee. In a debate on the pending 
negociations for peace in February, 1783, both sides mani- 
fested considerable personality, and Mr. Pitt made a pointed 
allusion to Sheridan’s dramatic connections. 


‘¢ No man,” said he, ‘* admired more than he did the abilities 
of the honourable gentleman, the elegant sallies of his thought, 
the gay efiusions of his fancy, his dramatic turns, his epigram- 
matic points; and if they were reserved for the proper stage, they 
‘would no doubt receive what the honourable gentleman’s abilities 
always did receive — the plaudits of the audience ; and it would 
be his fortune, suz plausu gaudere theatri. But this was not the 
proper scene for the exhibition of these elegancies.” ? — 

‘ Mr. Sheridan, in explanation, adverted in a forcible manner to 
this personality, saying, ‘he need not comment on it, as the 
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propriety, the taste, and the gentlemanly point of it, must have 
been obvious to the house. But,” added he, “ let me assure the 
right honourable gentleman, that I do now, and will at any time 
when he chuses to repeat this sort of allusion, meet it with the 
most sincere good-humour; nay, —I will say more: — flattered 
and encouraged by the right honourable gentleman’ S panegyric on 

my talents, if ever I again engage in the composition he alludes 
to, I may be tempted to an act of presumption, to attempt, with 

an improvement, on one of Ben Jonson’s best characters, that of 
the angry boy in the Alchymist.” 

‘ This reciprocity of sarcastic ridicule occasioned much sport 
at the period ; and the whimsical application of Sheridan’s dra- 
matic reading fixed upon his opponent an appellation which he 
did not get rid of for many years.’ , 


The coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox hav- 
ing driven Lord Shelburne from the helm, Mr. S. came 
again into office in April, 1783, as one of the secretaries of 
the Treasury; and he continued in that situation until the 
failure of Mr. Fox’s well known India-bill enabled the royal 
advisers to dismiss the ministers, and soon afterward to 
dissolve the parliament. In spite of the unpopularity caused 
by the coalition, Mr. S. was again returned for Stafford, and 
renewed his parliamentary conflicts with Mr. Pitt ; which, 
however, claim little attention when compared with the re- 
putation which he acquired in the early part: of the proceed- 
ings against Mr. Hastings. They began in the House of 
Commons in April, 1786; and Mr.S., “being chosen by the 
managers of the prosecution to bring forwards, in the next 
session, the charge relative to the case of the Begums or 
Princesses of Oude, found in the pathetic circumstances of 
this part of the impeachment an ample field for the display 
of his oratory. Nothing could surpass the effect of his 
celebrated speech on this subject, 7th February, 1787; a 
speech which lasted above five hours, and made such an im- 
pression as to call forth first repeated plaudits, and immediately 
afterward a motion for adjournment, that the * members 
might have time to collect their scattered senses, and exercise 
a sober judgment when removed from the spell of the 
magician.” 


‘ Mr. Burke declared it to be “ the most astonishing effort of 
eloquence, avgument, and wit united, of which there was an 
record or tradition’? Mr. Fox was not behind-hand with the 
leader of the impeachment in the measure of his panegyric ; for 
he said, “ All that he had ever heard, all that he had ever read, 
when compared with it, dwindled into ‘nothing, and vanished like 
vapour before the sun.” Even Mr. Pitt is reported to have 
acknowledged “ that it surpassed all the eloquence of ancient or 
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modern times, and possessed every thing that genius or art could 
furnish to agitate and controul the human mind.” ’ 


The eloquence of the accusers of Mr. Hastings, and the 
che support of Mr. Pitt, having led 2 majority of the 
ouse to vote charges of impeachment against that late 
Governor-general, tne next display of the talents of the 
leading managers took place before the peers assembled in 
Westminster Hall. Here Mr. Sheridan’s oratorical repu- 
tation was carried to the highest pitch by his speech of. 
13 June, 1788: language itself seemed too poor to furnish 
adequate expressions for the exuberance of his mind; and 
the picture of the sufferings of the aged Princess of Oude 
was wrought up with magical effect. ‘* This day,” said 
Mr. Burke, “has Mr. Sheridan made a display of talents 
unparalleled in the annals of oratory, and amazed the thou- 
sands who hung with rapture on his accents.” 

The second volume of this work contains very little of the 
private life of Sheridan, whose attention was now almost 
wholly engrossed by parliamentary business. The King’s 
illness in 1788 appeared at last to hold out a prospect of 
office to him and his co-adjutors: but their imprudent 
assertion of the right of the Prince to step into the imme- 
diate and uncontrolled exercise of the royal power was 
injurious to their cause, and proved not the most incon- 
siderable of the means which enabled Mr. Pitt to preserve a 
majority in parliament until the King’s recovery. ‘The next 
grand political question was the French revolution, in which 
Cheridan for a time took part with Mr. Fox, both dissenting 
from their hitherto venerated colleague Burke. The differ- 
ence between the latter and Sheridan attracted the public 
attention less, but it was of earlier date, and perhaps of 
deeper foundation, than the celebrated rupture between 
Burke and Fox. Our armament against Russia in 1790, 
the debates on the finances, and the discussions on parlia- 
mentary reform, all furnished favourable occasions for the 
exertion of Sheridan’s elocution. ' In the end of 1792, when 
war wit revolutionary France was deemed inevitable by the 
ministry, and when Mr. Fox almost alone ventured to re- 
commend the measure of sending an ambassador to the 
Jacobins who ruled Paris, Sheridan gave a cordial support 
to his political leader ; treating with ridicule the addresses of 
the French to their partisans in England, and contending 
that there was no sufficient cause for plunging the nation 
into hostilities. The death of Louis XVI., the subsequent 
overthrow of the most distinguished men in France, and ~ 
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final horrors of the reign of Jacobinism, unfortunately con- 
curred to give popularity to the contest, and to invest with 
an appearance of necessity that which many judicious men 
regarded at first as a needless and unfortunate rupture. At 
last, however, the separate pacification of Austria, and the 
open threat of invading this country with an overpowering 
force, united in the cause those who had originally been most 
adverse to it, and among others Mr. Sheridan; who, at the 
time of the unfortunate mutiny in the fleet in 1797, took a 
decided part with government, and, some time afterward, 
gave no slight stimulus to the patriotic sentiments of the 
day by his tragedy of Pizarro. On other questions, how- 
ever, he continued hostile to the ministry, and in none more 
than in the grand discussions relative to the union with 
Ireland. Of Bonaparte, he at first thought favourably : 
but the restless and aggrandising spirit betrayed by him in 
the year of peace (1802) effectually undeceived Mr. Sheridan, 
and gave rise to some of his finest parliamentary effusions. 


‘ Though in the tablet and volume of his mind there may be 
some marginal note about cashiering the King of Etruria, yet 
the whole text is eccupied with the destruction of England. 
This is the first vision that breaks upon him through the gleam 
of the morning; this is his last prayer at night, to whatever 
deity he addresses it, whether to Jupiter or Mahomet; to the 
goddess of battles or the goddess of reason.’ — 

‘ He says he is an instrument in the hands of Providence ; 
that he is an envoy of God. He says he is an instrument in the 
hands of Providence to restore Switzerland to happiness, and to 
elevate Italy to splendour and importance. I think he is an in- 
strument in the hands of Providence to make the English love 
their constitution the better; to cling to it with more fondness; 
to hang round it with greater tenderness.’ 


On the formation of the Fox and Grenville ministry, in 
February, 1806, Mr. Sheridan was evidently intitled to a 
place of emolument; although his careless habits made it 
altogether undesirable to introduce him into the cabinet. 
Mr. Fox is said to have advised him to accept a patent 
place, as affording him an income that would be secure in 
any event: but this he declined, less perhaps from a con- 
fidence in the permanency of the new ministry than from a 
dread of the odium that might have attended such a choice. 
We pass over his election for Westminster in 1806, and 
his failure in the succeeding summer, when a change of 
ministers led to a dissolution of parliament. He was then 
returned for Ilchester, and was one of those who raised their 
voice in the house against the expedition to ae 
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but ‘his brilliant day was now beginning to pass: he was 
drawing to his sixtieth year; and a constitution naturally 
strong had been much shaken by incessant irregularities. 
The assassination of Mr. Perceval in the spring of 1812 led 
to a proposition, real or ostensible, for the introduction of 
the Opposition into office, and Mr. S. has been loudly 
blamed for secretly attempting to counteract the prospects of 
his political associates: but we have no room to dwell on 
this mysterious part of our politics, particularly as, at the 
general election which ensued, Mr. S. was excluded from 
parliament. His circumstances now became more embar- 
rassed: than ever: his health declined rapidly; and it was 
only in an occasional effusion of convivial wit that it was 
possible to recognize the last star of the most brilliant 
constellation of British orators. 

Mr. Sheridan’s death took place on the 7th of July, 1816, in 
his 65th year: he had been twice married, having lost his 
first wife in 1792: his second, the present widow, was Miss 
Ogle, daughter of the Dean of Winchester: who had the 
precaution both to settle her portion on herself and children, 
and to prevail on Sheridan to set apart a farther sum from 
the sale of shares in the theatre: this formed their chief 
resource in his latter years, and is now a provision for his 
only surviving son. 

The habitual imprudence of this distinguished character is 
perfectly familiar to our readers, and it is needless to enlarge 
on the endless disappointments which it brought on him in poli- 
tical as well as in private life: but the extent of his early errors, 
through vacillation and speculative ardour, are less generally 
known. . No one could have a more favourable introduction 
into the highest departments of the drama. We have seen that, 
aided by the councils of Garrick, and supported by monied 
friends, Sheridan became, before his 28th year, almost sole 
proprietor of our greatest theatre, and was required to attend 
only to the higher departments of the concern, the choice of 
managers and the preparation of new pieces; of detail of 
every kind, whether relative to the actors or the expences of 
the theatre, he was wholly independent. This fair prospect 
he marred by an impatience to figure in a sphere which was 
not only entirely different from his | proper line, but already oc- 
cupied by men of the first ability. His effusions of eloquence 
on Mr. Hastings’s trial (1787 and 1788) have been surpassed 
by no orator of the same standing in parliament: but on no 
future occasion did he rise to the grandeur of these displays. 
His whole career, indeed, furnished a distressing proof of 
native talent impeded by a want of culture; illustrating 
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both the drama and the senate for a season, but falling into 
the shade at the time when continued exertion would have 
brought it forth in augmented splendor. How different is 
this from the account which we had occasion to render 
some years ago (M. R. vol. lxxx.) of the progress of Gibbon ; 
whose uncertainty and change of plan lasted only until he 
had fixed on an adequate object; and who, when once 
thoroughly engaged, retired from parliament and the attrac- 
tions of a town-life, to dedicate himself with unremitted ap- 
plication to the completion of a permanent monument of 
fame. 

On the more culpable irregularities of Sheridan, we decline 
to enlarge: but every reader of sensibility will be concerned to 
learn that even Mr. Fox had latterly conceived (vol. ii. p. 340.) 
an aversion to his visits. Of his carelessness, the public have 
heard many anecdotes, but none could be more striking than 
an admission made by himself in a Chancery-suit connected 
with the theatre; in which (vol. ii. p.312.) he acknowleged 
that a letter from the Duke of Bedford’s solicitor had lain 
for twelve months unopened among his papers. Similar neygli- 
gence was evinced in the spring of 1799, when the tragedy 
of Pizarro was in preparation for Drury-Lane. The original 
play of Kotzebue was intitled Zhe Spanzards in Peru; and a 
bad translation of it, having been shewn to Sheridan early 
in the season, was immediately adopted by him as the basis 
of an improved drama. This intention coming to the know- 
lege of a person acquainted with the German language, a 
new translation was commenced by him, and notice sent to 
Sheridan that, unless the sum of rool. was paid, it would be 
continued and printed. Sheridan, aware that a previous 
publication would greatly injure the success of the piece, 
complied with this unhandsome proposition, and paid the 
money, but still proceeded slowly with his task. Soon after- 
ward, a friend informed: him that Mrs. Plumptre had been 
engaged to translate a series of Kotzebue’s plays, and among 
others The Spaniards in Peru: and the MS. of the trans- 
lation was shewn to a mutual friend, who prevailed on 
Mrs. P. to write a note to Mr. S., stating that, according to 
her previous agreement with the bookseller, the translation 
would be published in about six weeks, unless Mr. S. wished 
for a longer delay. 


‘ A month elapcing without Mrs. Plumptre’s hearing any thing 
more, she naturally concluded that Mr. Sheridan was grown in- 
different upon the subject, and the translation was printed, when, 
two days before it was to be published, he made his proposed 
visit. He was full of apologies for not having sooner paid atten- 
tion 
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tion to her note, but said the truth was, that he had only read it 
the day before. <‘‘ All the notes and letters I receive,” he said, 
‘‘ are thrown into a bag, and I read them when I am at leisure, 
It so happened that a longer period than usual elapsed without my 
looking them over ; but yesterday, when I went into the country, 
I took the bag with me, read the letters in the carriage, and there 
I found your note.” ’ 


Fortunately, in this case there was no unhandsome inten- 
tion, and the publication of the translation was postponed.- 

It has often happened to celebrated orators to lower them- 
selves in the scale of reputation by venturing to appeal to the 
public in print: but such was not the fate of Sheridan, 
whose printed compositions were eminently successful, because 
they were works of imagination, and in no way dependent on 


_ extent of research. His erudition, if we except the classics 


and English poetry, was very limited: in the transaction 
just mentioned, he begged from Mrs. Plumptre a copy of her 
translation, ‘ as he was much perplexed with those he had,’ and 
was quite unacquainted with German. ‘ Indeed,” he said, 
(vol. ii. p. 296.) I know nothing of modern languages: I 
can with difficulty puzzle out a sentence of French by the 
help of a grammar and dictionary.” It was some years 
previous to this (in 1796) that an attempt was made by 
Mr. Ireland to impose on the public the MS. of Vortigern as 
a genuine production of Shakspeare. Sheridan, after a 
slight inspection of the papers, agreed to purchase the play 
for the theatre; and it is amusing to observe the impressions 
of a mind so penetrating and judicious, but too indolent to 
make that thorough investigation which the importance of 
the matter required. 


‘ Previous to the signing of the agreement, he and Richardson 
went to inspect the fair copy of the play which had been made 
from the manuscript. After perusing several pages, Mr. Sheridan 
came to one line which was not strictly correct, upon which, turn- 


ing to Mr. Ireland, he remarked, ‘ This is rather strange ; for 


though you are acquainted with my opinion as to Shakspeare, yet, 
be it as it may, he certainly always wrote poetry.” Having 
perused a few pages further, he again paused, and laying down the 
manuscript, spoke to the following effect: ‘“‘ There are certainly 
some bold ideas ; but they are crude and undigested. It is very 
odd; one would think that Shakspeare must have been very young 
when he wrote the play. As to the doubting whether it be really 
his, or not, who can possibly look at the papers and not believe 
them ancient ?” ’ 


After these various anecdotes and observations on Sheridan, 
we must close our report by a few remarks on his biographer. 


It has been often remarked that the task of writing a ~ 
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has a strong tendency to inspire the narrator with partiality, 
and is the cause of the public being so largely supplied with 
biographical panegyrics: but such is certainly not the case 
with Dr. Watkins; who, at one time cold and at another time 
hostile to Mr. S., runs the risk of being suspected by the 
ardent friends of the orator to have undertaken the task with 
a view to depreciate his reputation. We can scarcely turn to 
a chapter in the second volume that does not contain charges 
not only of imprudence but of intemperance, vehemence, and 
inconsistency: in short, almost the only passages, in which 
the biographer deigns to bestow an approving epithet, are those 
in which Mr. S. is represented as differing from his Oppo- 
sition-friends, and giving (vol. ii. p. 317.) a temporary support 
to government. If it were not to be wished that the life of 
Sheridan should be writien by an Oppositionist, Dr. W. is 
evidently in the contrary extreme; being adverse to all the 
points for which Sheridan contended most eagerly ; viz. the 
emancipation of the Irish Catholics, a reform in parliament, 
and the maintenance of peace with the French revolutionists. 
In his ardour for the ministerial cause, Dr. W. very good 
naturedly takes it for granted (vol.ii. pp. 120. 247.) that 
Mr. John Reeves, and other declamatory members of the 
loyal associations in 1793, were influenced by no private cal- 
culation, but were actually hurried by patriotic zeal into that 
course which so soon led them into offices under government. 
In several parts of - the book, (such as vol.ii. p.170.) we 
have much irrelevant matter; in others, (vol. ii. p. 126.) a 
strange obscurity in the expression: but the great faults of 
Dr. W. are diffuseness and want of discrimination. Instead 
of selecting the leading points of his subject, and rigorously 
excluding all subordinate matter, he has spoken more or 
less of almost every debate in which Sheridan took a part ; 
so that nothing is exhibited in a forcible light, and the 
reader rises from the perusal without any distinct preference 
of one part of his speeches to another. — The decorations of 
the volume consist of three engravings; the first, a portrait of 
Mr. Sheridan from a painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds; and 
the others being portraits of his first and his second lady. 
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Art. II. A Tour through Sicily, in the Year 1815. By George 
Russell, of His Majesty’s Office of Works. Illustrated by a 
Map and Eighteen interesting Plans and Views. 8vo. pp. 289. 
1], 1s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1819. 


‘THE long occupation of Sicily by our troops, during the 
_late war, gave rise to several publications both on the 
political and the moral state of-that interesting island. One 
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of the first of these was Mr. Leckie’s survey of its constitu. 
tion, introduced in our Number for July, 1809; and in 
January, 1812, we had occasion to notice a statistical account 
of the island, translated by Mr. Vaughan from a work by the 
Abbate Balsamo, Professor of Political Economy at Palermo, 
These grave productions were followed by the sprightly but 
superficial comments of Mr. Galt, (M. R. August, 1813,) and 
by remarks of a more comprehensive cast from the pen of 
Mr. E. Blaquiere, which were reported in our review for the suc- 
ceeding January. Lastly, came ‘ Observation,on Sicily andy 
its Inhabitants by Mr. W. H. Thompson,” milled by us in 
June, 1814; since which the unrestricted access to the continent 
of Europe has in a great degree diverted the attention of our 
travelling countrymen from Sicily, and it was in some measure 
an accidental cause that directed the steps of Mr. Russell to- 
wards that island. This gentleman left England in the autumn 
of 1814, on account neither of business nor of pleasure but of 
bad health: he went first to Lisbon, and thence up the Medi- 
terranean to Italy, where he passed some time at Rome: but 
he very properly declines any description of a city already 
delineated by so many trayellers. In the end of March, 1815, 
the threatened approach of Murat and the Neapolitan troops 
induced him to forsake the antient metropelis of the world, 
and to seek in Sicily the means of pursuing his peregrinations 
secure from the alarms of war. 

Mr. R. had the gratification of being accompanied in this 
tour by three intelligent Germans, whose attention was for- 
tunately directed to similar objects of inquiry. This party 
made a comprehensive survey of the island: they landed at 
Palermo ; and, after having passed some time in that popu- 
lous capital, they travelled southward across the western part 
of Sicily until they reached Girgenti, (the antient Agrigentum,) 
which they surveyed at leisure: they then returned into the 
interior, and directed their attention to the eastern and more 
interesting half of Sicily; performing a journey. from the 
centre of the island to Syracuse, a farther journey along the 
eastern coast to Catania, a visit to Etna, and finally a voyage 
along shore in the direction of Messina. We begin by an 
abstract of Mr. R.’s remarks on the antiert capital of the 
island ; a city which, on a future day, is not unlikely to regain 
a considerable share of its early importance. 

Syracuse. — The description of this city by Cicero, in his well 
known oration against Verres, may still be consulted with 
yreat advantage; since, howsoever it has fallen in point of 
population, (which at present is only 16,000,) the great out- 
lines of the antient city continue distinctly visible. ism 
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owed its increase and political importance to the excellence of 
its harbours; one of which is a. basin nearly two miles in 
length, and above one in width, with an entrance sufficiently 
wide for navigation and sufficiently contracted for defence. 
This is the larger harbour: between it and the smaller 
is a spot of ground, insulated, but communicating with 
the main-land by a bridge, the streight that intervenes 
being very narrow. This island was called Ortygia by the 
antients; and, commanding by its position the access to 
both harbours, it was the residence first of the princes of 
Syracuse and afterward of the Roman preetors: at present, 
it is the only inhabited part of Syracuse. On the main-land, 
and extending over a much larger tract, was the portion called 
Acradina, which contained spacious streets and a number of 
public buildings: next to it was the populous quarter cailed 
Tyche; while farther inland stood a town of comparatively 
recent erection, thence called Neapolis. [inally, at the 
extremity of Syracuse towards the land, was a suburb on 
high ground called Epipole, containing an almost impreg- 
nable fortress. ‘Though Syracuse in its greatest prosperity 
could not have contained above a sixth of the population of 
London, it is a remarkable fact that the space inclosed by its 
walls was equal to that which is occupied by our metropolis; 
being, according to Strabo, above 20 miles in circumference: 
an estimate which, however extraordinary, will be satisfac- 
torily confirmed by a survey of the ground, and by the yet 
existing portions of the walls. How, it may be asked, was it 
possible to defend so wide a range, during three years, against 
a Roman force commanded by so enterprizing a General as 
Marcellus? The answer is that the armed population: of 
Syracuse was numerous, and that ten miles of their wall had 
an additional defence, being surrounded by the sea and har- 
bour: add to this, that on the land-side the localities were ex- 
tremely favourable for resistance ; that the Romans were very 
inadequately provided with the means of besieging ; and that 
a solid wall afforded great security in ages when artillery was 
unknown. A considerable part of the wall built by Diony- 
sius is yet standing, to the height of seven feet, and the 
masonry forms a solid. mass nearly ten feet thick. On the 
sea-side, still exist remains of the old Greek fort which com- 
manded the entrance to the harbour; and near this important 
spot is a modern castle, which was erected in the 11th century. 

In nothing is a traveller of the present day ‘more disap- 
pointed than by the rivers or rather streams of antiquity. 
The Anapus, which flows into the harbour of Syracuse, is 
scarcely 30 feet wide, but, being deep and tranquil, : is easily 
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navigated by boats. Mr. Russell ascended it in this manner, 
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and was struck with the beautiful foliage which covered its 
banks. Having preceeded half a mile, the boat was directed 
to the left, and rowed along the small but deep channel 
issuing from the fountain of Cyane, and remarkable for 
the growth of the papyrus. That beautiful plant is said to 
be spontaneously produced nowhere but here, and in the 
marshes formed by the overflowing of the Nile; it consists 
of stems or rushes of a triangular form, which rise from the 
bottom of the water, attain a height of 12 or 15 feet above 
the surface, and diminish in breadth as they ascend. The 
fountain of Cyane has a very copious flow of water, but this 
in no respect disturbs the tranquillity of its basin, which is 
capacious, having a diameter of 60 and a depth of 4o feet: 
it is situated at some distance from the city: but the still 
more celebrated fountain of Arethusa is within the walls, ad- 
joins the mouth of the harbour of Syracuse, and is so near to 
the sea that its basin would at times be entered by the waves 
were it not protected by a mound of stone. ‘This spring, 
being now the indiscriminate resort of the laundresses of the 
place, is seen to great disadvantage: but its discharge of 
water is such as to resemble the stream of a river, and to 
justify, in one respect at least, its mythological character of a 
continuation of the Alpheus. | 
The catacombs are another remarkable feature of Syra- 
cuse. They are of great extent, forming a subterraneous 
city, with a number of narrow streets, some of them above a 
mile in length: but the height is only seven or eight feet, 
the whole having been dug out for tombs, and begun evi- 
dently before the time of the Romans. The entrance to 
this gloomy labyrinth is through a convent, and the number 
of tombs and sepulchral chambers is very great. No object 
at Syracuse, however, is more deserving of the traveller's 
attention than the “ speaking grotto,” or, as it was called 
by the antients, the “ear of Dionysius;” a cave of 170 
feet in length, from 20 to 35 in breadth, and 60 in height. 
Mr. R. made trial of the echo, and found it so strong that 
persons speaking in an under voice, or even tearing — 
paper, in the grotto, were distinctly heard in a_ smal 
chamber on the right of the highest point of the entrance; 
the same in which Dionysius is said to have concealed him- 
self, that he might overhear the conversations of his pri- 
soners. Nothing can be more melodious than a musical 
instrument played within this singular vault, while the dis- 
charge of fire-arms produces a noise like a long continued 
peal of thunder. 
&tna, —the grand attraction in a physical sense to the 
traveller in Sicily, —jis described at considerable length by 
Mr. Russell, 
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Mr. Russell, but in much less inviting colours than in the. 
glowing pages of Brydone; who, our readers will be sur- 
prized to learn, is said (p. 220.) to have drawn largely on his 
imagination, and never to have ascended to the summit of 
the crater. ‘The season in which the attempt was made b 
Mr. R. and his companions was favourable, being the end of 
May and the beginning of June. Leaving the populous and 
well built city of Catania, they began to ascend the lower 
part of the mountain, and travelled 12 miles to Nicolosi, 
the last village on this part of the ascent, and about 2700 
feet above the level of the sea. Hence, after some repose, 
they departed in the evening, with the hope of reaching 
the summit (still distant 20 miles) in time to see the sun rise: 
but, when advanced to the region of frost and snow, the 
change of temperature proved too violent for an invalid, and 
the party were compelled to bring Mr. R. down the moun- 
tain to Nicolosi. The three Germans, accompanied by a 
guide, determined on a second attempt, and set out in the 
evening, still expecting to behold the rising sun from the 
summit of AXtna. The night was beautiful, the moon 
resplendent, and the smoke, undisturbed by wind, was 
seen to ascend perpendicularly out of the crater. Towards 
midnight, however, a cutting wind arose, followed by a 
furious storm: the thermometer fell below the freezing 
point; and in the morning the fog was too thick to admit 
of prosecuting the excursion to its conclusion. ‘They pro- 
ceeded to the Casa Inglese, a house lately constructed at the 
expence of British officers as a refuge from the frost and 
snow of this dreary region: but unluckily its door had been 
broken open by a party who arrived some days before from 
the other side of the mountain, and the building was full of 
snow and ice. ‘The storm increased; and the travellers, 
finding themselves destitute of the means of recruiting their 
wearied spirits, were compelled to return a second time to 
Nicolosi, where they found some consolation in the hospitable 
attentions of Gemmellaro, the intendant and physician of 
the place. After having recovered their fatigue, they deter- 
mined on a third attempt, to be made, not in the night, but 
when the sun-beams had mitigated the asperity of the wintry 
region. ‘They set out from Nicolosi in the morning, traversed 
once more the long ascent, and, passing vast fields of snow, 
reached a tract covered with beds of yellow sulphur, and at 
last gained the summit or highest part of the side of the 
crater. The diameter of the crater is from 2000 to 3000 
feet, and. the descent inwards is a gradual slope: the travellers 
began to walk down, but were arrested, not by unevenness 
in 
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in the ground, but by the suffocating atmosphere, the blasts 
of wind preventing the smoke that issued out of the volcanic 
opening from ascending perpendicularly. Proceeding, how- 
ever, round to the side from which the wind blew, they en- 
joyed a most commanding and magnificent prospect, and saw as 
on a map the extensive province of Calabria on the one side, 
with almost the whole of Sicily on the other. The differ- 
ence of temperature is distinctly expressed by the followin 
memorandum, made on the 2d of June, the day of the last 
attempt. 


Hour. Degrees of 
Fahrenheit. 
At Nicolosi, - - - - 8 A.M. 63 
At the Grotto del Castelluccio, (a lava 
cavern,) five miles from the crater, - 12 (Noon) 56 
At the Casa Inglese, 14 mile from the 
crater, - - - - 13 P.M. 32 
At the summit or highest side of the 
crater, - - - - 33 P.M. 31 


In the night, the degree of cold is much greater. 

We have not room to enlarge on Mr. R.’s account of 
Girgenti, Messina, Taormina, and other places in Sicily ; 
and we must conclude by a brief animadversion on other 
topics. ‘The chief error of the author is a too easy admis- 
sion of the exaggerations of antient writers with regard to 
the population of the cities of Sicily: Agrigentum he 
believes to have contained 800,000 inhabitants, and Syracuse 
1,800,000!: but we are unable to bestow much com- 
mendation on his work as a literary composition; its merit 
is confined to the portion of information which it conveys, 
and this fortunately is considerable, being the result, not of 
hearsay, but of the personal observation of the writer. The 
book is elegantly printed, and ornamented with 18 plans and 
views ; the most useful of which are a map of the island, and 
topographical sketches of Girgenti, Syracuse, and the vicinity 
of /Ktna. 





Art. III. Observations, Moral, Literary, and Antiquarian, made 
during a Tour through the Pyrenees, South of France, Switzer- 
land, the whole of Italy, and the Netherlands, in the Years 
1814 and 1815. By John Milford, Jun., late of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp.668. 11.18. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 


HOUGH a juvenile writer, Mr. Milford has already ap- 
peared at the bar of our critical tribunal as author of a 


Tour through Spain and Portugal, under the title (M. “ 
| vol. 
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vol. Ixxxii.) of Peninsular Sketches, which we pronounced to 
be not undeserving of attention, though evidently marked by 
the inaccuracy of a youthful observer. He now comes before 
us in a more important character, as the writer of travels 
through Italy, Swisserland, part of France, and the Nether- 
lands: but the remarks already passed on his first essay are 
applicable, on a larger scale, to the present; which contains 
occasionally new and animated pictures, while in other pas- 
sages it must be allowed to be disfigured by a strain of 
levity that ought not to have found its way into this his more 
mature work. 

Mr. M. entered the south of France with our army in the 
spring of 1814, and, after the abdication of Bonaparte, did 
not, like many other travellers, repair to Paris, but took the 
route of Toulouse, Montpelier, Nimes, Marseilles, Avignon, 
and Lyons, to Geneva. From the latter he pursued the 
beaten track of a Swiss tour, visiting Chamouni, the Glaciers, 
and Mont Blanc; after which he proceeded to Piedmont, 
along the new road over Mont Cenis, and subsequently visited 
Turin, Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, and Sienna. Having first re- 
ceived an ample account of these cities, we are next presented 
(vol. i. p. 253.) with a long description of Rome; which is 
followed, in the second volume, by an almost equally copious 
report of Naples and Mount Vesuvius. Mr. M. now directed 
his steps to the north, and performed his homeward journey 
by Florence, Bologna, Venice, Padua, Milan, and the beautiful 
lake of Como: from the latter, or rather from its less enchant- 
ing neighbour, Lago Maggiore, he repaired across the new 
road over Mount Simplon to Swisserland ; held on his course 
by Bern, Bale, Heidelberg, Frankfort, and Liege; and re- 
turned to England after having visited the chief towns of 
the Netherlands. The extent of country thus surveyed ex- 
ceeded the usual proportion of an English traveller’s peregri- 
nations; yet the whole was traversed in fifteen months; a 
rate of progress too rapid to enable an observer to make a 
deliberate estimate of the manners of the inhabitants. This 
tour accordingly, like many others, deserves attention chiefly 
for its report of external objects, such as the splendid re- 
mains of Roman architecture at Nimes, and the magnificent 
but unfinished cathedral of Milan: though it is intitled to some 
regard, also, with respect to places comparatively little visited, 
of which we shall give an example in the account of 


Stenna.—‘ On drawing near to Sienna the country wears a pleas- 
ing appearance, being highly cultivated, and very productive. The 
city Is well situated, on three hills; and, with great justice, is 
accounted the second in the Grand Duke’s territories: as a place 
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of residence, its situation, fertility of soil, climate, and, above 
all, the amiable characters and sociability of its inhabitants 
towards strangers, render it inferior to no city in Italy. But if 
the object of the traveller be principally antiquities, beaux arts, 
&c. he will not find here that scope for his pursuit which other 
places in Italy afford; but he will in some respects receive ample 
recompense by other interesting circumstances, which seem 
peculiar to Sienna. — The houses are of brick, the streets narrow, 
and paved with the same and flat stones, which in general render 
them extremely clean, although very dangerous for horses that 
are not accustomed to this sort of pavement.’ — 

‘ The piazza here is one of the principal attractions for 
strangers; it is a large space, well laid out in walks, and orna- 
mented with statues. The rides around it are very pretty, and 
from five to six o’clock in the evening it has every appearance 
of Hyde Park in miniature. The Siennese are extremely fond 
of having elegant equipages, and here assemble in them; and 
each lady having endeavoured to obtain as many gentlemen in 
her suite as possible, then retires to the theatre.’ — | 

‘ The society at Sienna is very excellent, and it requires but 
one introduction, which will soon produce a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the whole of the inhabitants. Their manners are of 
the most pleasing description ; and the ladies are certainly, as at 
Genoa, much devoted to gallantry. A young man who has no 
such connection is styled, ironically, un stupido, or an imbecile. 
There is, however, one quality to be remarked, possessed by the 
female sex, which few other cities can boast of; that is, a great 
Jove of literature, which is much cultivated.’ —‘ They have an 
academy here, and the Italian is spoken in its greatest purity.” — 

‘ I should recommend Sienna for a person visiting Italy, to 
see the manners and customs, as a situation more likely to please 
him than any other place. This is not so general a residence for 
the English as many other cities in this country are, and which 
may be considered as an advantage rather than otherwise. 

‘ The best society here is composed, as it is in most towns, of 
the papal dominions, of a description of people unknown to us 
in England; namely, of the lower class of nobility, who inherit 
the houses, furniture, &c. down to the old clothes: of their 
ancestors, and live in palaces with incomes varying from 3o00l 
to 3000]. a year. These good people have their servants all 
on board wages, and inhabit their apartments of splendour about 
once a month; but as for convivial meeting, or a good dinner, 
it is as rare amongst them as a black swan was at ancient Rome. 
In one point they ought to be happy, for the gratification of 
their utmost ambition or vanity is much more easily attained 
here than in most other countries. They have saints’ days, religious 
pfocessions and festivals, to which they look forward with as 
great pleasure as our ladies do to a grand dejeuné, or to a 
splendid ball and supper; and the only trouble of these modern 
Italians consists in dragging out the old heir looms and family 
coaches, in bedecking their servants and horses with rich em- 
broidered 
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broidered liveries and harnesses, which on no other occasions 
are ever exposed to day-light, and in parading for three or four 
hours round the squares or streets of the town in which they 
live.’ 


Mr. Milford has evidently paid little attention to statistics, 
or he would not have fallen into such errors as to call the 
population of Amsterdam (vol. ii. p. 258.) only 150,000; or 
that of Brussels (p.279.) only 50,000. Of the fault noticed 
in the outset of our report, we mean the occasional intro- 
duction of trifling matter, a specimen is afforded in the 
preface, in his account of the remarks of an old college» 
acquaintance; and soon afterward (p. 38.) in a prolonged 
description of a dog, the companion of his travels. Another, 
and by no means a trifling blemish, is the repeated occurrence 
of typographical errors in the case of proper names, such as 
(vol. i. p. 66.) Carcessone for Carcassone; p. 68. Beniers for 
Beziers; p. 228. Drouet for Drouot, a very different person- 
age; and (vol.i. p. 10.) le petit for la petite Angleterre. We 
are inclined to visit with less severity a romantic feeling for 
Rousseau, particularly when excited by the scenery of such 
places as Chamberri or Clarens, the well known abodes of 
that excentric writer. In point of political feeling, Mr. M. is 
somewhat singular; cherishing at once an admiration for Bo- 
naparte and a vehement antipathy against the French nation. 
Had he prolonged his stay in France, and gained leisure to 
observe the credulous but pacific disposition of that peopfe, he 
would probably have reversed his opinion, and ascribed exclu~ 
sively to the government the miseries inflicted on the different 
countries which he visited. His narrative is given in. the 
form not of letters but of chapters, and at the end of each is 
a small vignette corresponding with the subject of the text. 
We conclude by extracting a passage written on leaving Italy, 
and containing a summary of the author’s observations on 
that country. 


‘ With respect to the higher orders of society in Italy, con- 
sisting of the princes and nobility, though I was not particularly 
intimate with many of them, yet one circumstance appeared 
@bvious, namely, that during the recent convulsions in Italy, 
wherein they have so often changed masters, and every succeed- 
ing one has squeezed them to the very core, by contributions, 
fines, and plunder, they are generally become miserably poor; 
which effect is aided by the overbearing despotism of the church 
and government. Under such impressions, it is not surprising that 
the human mind should sink into a torpid state, and become indif- 
ferent to political and public events, which stimulate the higher 
orders in other countries. They appear to feel no inclination to 
obtain eminence wherein they have no influence: education re- 
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mains neglected ; and their pursuits seem to be limited to a suc- 
cession of intrigues, visits of ceremony, music, and more frivolous 
pursuits ; as also to the usual observance of the forms of religion, 
proceeding more from a policy to keep well with the church, than 
from any principle or practice of morality. 

‘ The middle classes of society. in the Milanese; and the states 
of Tuscany and Venice, possess a degree of activity and industry, 
from which, under other governments, would result that inde- 
pendence and comfort we so justly boast of in our country. In 
the Roman and Neapolitan possessions, their habits of dissipation 
and depravity are close imitations of those of the higher orders. 
Literature, and cultivation of the mind appear totally neglected ; 
if they can fill up the day by a routine of insipid visits, music, 
theatres, and coffee-houses, they appear perfectly contented. In 
the large towns, the Italians may be said to live in constant idle- 
ness, and to pass as little of their time in their own houses as do 
their late masters the French.’ — 

‘ With respect to the common people, who, in all countries, 
form the mass of society, it is difficult to make general observ- 
ations on inhabitants living, as we may say, on such different soils 
and climates, and under such distinct governments as are found in 
Italy. The south of this country, in the direction of Rome, 
Naples, Calabria, &c. produces a more ignorant and depraved 
lower class of society than I have observed in any other part of 
Europe. All large cities, in every country, contain enough of the 
worst portion of the population; but Naples and Venice appeared 
to me to hold a larger proportion of this description than I have 
remarked in any other cities of equal extent. The cause cannot 
but rest with the governments ander which they live. Nature has 
here produced, generally speaking, a fine athletic race of people ; 
but with minds uncultivated by any education, and debased by 
ignorance, bigotry, and oppression.’ — 

‘ The luxuries of the table are not carried to that extent as to 
become charged among the vices of the modern Italians. Maca- 
roni is in the daily bill of fare of most Italians, as the olla podrida 
is in Spain. Drunkenness is seldom or never seen, but held, by 
all orders of society, in the highest degree disgraceful. The 
Italian character possesses more of mildness and gaiety, than of 
the frivolous vanity and volatile disposition of a neighbouring 
nation ; they are fond of the imposing pageantry of processions, 
operas, theatres, and every description of public exhibition; but 
above all, from the prince to the pauper, music is their favourite 
amusement, and all classes, from even infancy, acquire a surpris- 
ing proficiency and taste in this enchanting science.’ 


These volumes are furnished with a Table of Contents, but 
have no Index. 
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Art. IV. Outlines of Philosophical Education, illustrated by the 
Method of teaching the Logic or First Class of Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. By George Jardine, A.M. F.R.S. E. 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in that University. 8vo. 
pp-485. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1818. 


T= name of Professor Jardine, though hitherto but little 

known to the public on this side of the Tweed, has been 
long and deservedly respected by those whose attention has 
been called to the state of education in the Universities of the 
north. ‘To his persevering and laborious exertions, and> in 
many respects very peculiar qualifications, as a public in- 
structor, may in a great measure be ascribed the introduction 
of that system of inspection and constant examination, by 
which the University of Glasgow has obtained in Scotland an 
almost undisputed pre-eminence; not as the most favoured 
seat of science and literature, nor as adorned by any extra- 
ordinary constellation of exalted talents, but as being singu- 
larly adapted to unfold the opening powers of youth, and to 
inspire them with the desire of farther acquisitions. If the 
mere communication of knowlege were the sole purport of 
academical instruction, other places might justly boast of a 
longer list of celebrated names, and of professors and lec- 
turers of higher reputation, if not of superior merit, in almost 
every department of science. He, however, who contents him- 
self with effecting this object,.as an instructor of youth, may be 
fairly charged with having neglected the most important and 
indispensable part of his office: which is not merely to de- 
monstrate the doctrines and principles of a science, or to 
detail in a luminous and accurate statement the facts con- 
nected with his peculiar department, but to develop the 
powers of knowlege in the youthful mind, — to awaken the 
principle of curiosity and direct it in its proper channels, — to 
rouse the spirit of emulation, — and to indicate those paths 
of inquiry, in which, by personal investigation, the student 
may endeavor to attain the truth for himself, instead of impli- 
citly receiving as her dictates the dogmas either of a professor 
or of a sect. 

It has, indeed, been too frequently imagined that the mere 
attendance on a course of lectures is sufficient to give the 
student a competent knowlege of the principles of a science: 
but, even though it were admitted that this end might be thus 
accomplished, it will easily be perceived that the public 
teacher, who aims at nothing more, has performed only the 
smallest part of his task. The fact, however, is that no pre- 
judice can be more erroneous; and it must appear evident ™ 
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the slightest consideration that the acquisition of any science, 
or system of truths speculative and practical, consisting of 
many propositions depending on each other, ought to be the 
result of much thought and careful examination on the part 
of the student: who should form them for himself, and not, 
as a lively writer has expressed it, have them poured into his 
vacant mind through the funnel of a lecture; — which, if it 
instil them without any labour of the recipient, will make it 
very little either better or worse ;—or, if they flow in too 
copious a stream for its capacity, may endue it with an out- 
side showy profusion, while the mind itself is left as empty as 
before. It is only an inconceivably small portion of any 
subject, of which a knowlege can be obtained by an attendance 
on the most comprehensive course of lectures. The proper 
object of such a course is to convey a general outline; to 
excite the attention of the young inquirer by presenting the 
subject in an interesting point of light; and to lay open to 
him those sources of original information, in which, by the 
suitable direction of his private studies, his curiosity may be 
farther gratified, and his knowlege rendered more accurate 
and complete. The service which a public lecturer performs, 
or ought to perform, for his pupils, is by no means to think 
and labour in their stead; all that he can do is to put them 
into the most proper way of thinking and labouring for 
themselves. 

In the volume before us, we have first a short historical 
sketch of the system which assumed the title of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, (though in many respects it seems to 
have partaken very little of that eminent sage’s spirit,) and 
which enjoyed such a long and undisputed reign in the 
Universities of Europe; and the author then details the suc- 
cessive alterations which were gradually introduced at Glas- 

ow, both in the subjects of instruction and the mode in 
which that instruction was communicated. The first im- 
provements arose in consequence of a royal visitation in the 
year 1727; and the impulse thus given was rendered more 
efficacious by the appointment to several of the most import- 
ant chairs, of a series of very eminent men: among whom 
may be enumerated Hutcheson, Adam Smith, and MiHar. 
The lectures, which had before been exclusively in the Latin 
tongue, now began to be delivered in English ; a change that 
rendered still more obvious the unsuitable nature of those 
speculations, which had hitherto been presented to the young 
student at his first entrance on philosophical inquiries. It 
was: soon perceived that these subjects, even when perfectly 
understood, had: little or no connection with that species of 
15 know- 
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knowlege which was necessary to prepare him either for the 
speculative pursuits of science or for the active business of 
life. Indeed, the scholastic logic and metaphysics, even in 
the limited extent in which they are deserving of any share of 
attention from young men during the period of their acade- 
mical education, are by no means well adapted to the usual 
tastes and capacities of youth at the commencement of their 
philosophical studies. We are therefore disposed to think that 
the reformation introduced by Mr. Jardine, in the conduct of 
what is still called the Zogtc-class at Glasgow, would have 
been more effectual and complete, if these speculations, which 
continue to form a part (though comparatively but a small 
part) of his course, had been excluded from it altogether ; 
and not offered to the attention of the pupils till, at a more 
advanced period of their academical course, they had furnish- 
ed themselves with a more extensive knowlege of facts, — of 
those particular objects from which the abstract conceptions 
of the metaphysician are drawn. ‘The science of logic, when 
taken in its most extended sense, comprizing all that relates 
to the improvement of our modes of investigating truth and 
communicating it to others, appears to be a subject more 
fitted to occupy a place near the termination than at the 
beginning of a course of philosophical instruction. It con- 
stitutes an important branch of the philosophy of the human 
mind, considered with reference to its application to a valuable 
practical purpose; and therefore the study of it, to any 
advantage, seems to require a tolerably accurate previous 
acquaintance not only with the powers of the human under- 
standing, but with moral, physical, and mathematical science 
in general, and with the various kinds and degrees of evi- 
dence of which these inquiries are susceptible. Almost all 
the leading topics, which are discussed in the second volume 
of Professor Stewart’s Elements, ought to form a part of a 
course of logic; and on these the student of logic should be 
prepared to form a judgment. Now, whatever may be our 


_ opinion with respect to some of the doctrines maintained by 


this eminent writer, we think that no judicious teacher would 
deem it advisable to submit such speculations as these to a 
youth fresh from the forms of a grammar-school, and who 
must be presumed to be wholly unaccustomed to any species 
of philosophical inquiry. 
_ With this exception, however, we do not perceive that the 
general tenor of the speculations, to which Professor Jardine 
directs the attention of his pupils, is liable to any material 
objection. He justly observes that knowlege, merely as such, 
is not the main purport of exertion at the commencement of a 
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philosophical course, but the cultivation of a certain class of 
intellectual habits, and an improvement in the power of 
patient attention and careful methodical investigation ; by 
which the student may afterward be enabled to search out 
knowlege for himself. It is, therefore, the business of the 
teacher to select subjects of inquiry, which, at the same time 
that they are of considerable intrinsic value, are so far inte- 
resting to the youthful mind as naturally to lead to the 
formdtion of those habits which it is, or ought to be, the 
design of academical education to bring to maturity. The 
philosophy of mind seems well adapted to this end. 
Though many speculations connected with it are abundantly 
abstruse, yet this study, as well as that of matter, has its plain 
and simple elements: the pupil may, with great advantage, 
be led to cultivate an acquaintance with particular facts re- 
lating to this science, which it will be the business of maturer 
years to generalize and arrange into a system; and he may 
gain at this early period a taste for pursuits and inquiries, 
which he may find himself afterward enabled to prosecute with 
vigour and effect. 

For this purpose, the powers and faculties of the human 
mind are arranged by the present author, (not, we think, 
according to any very exact or logical method,) under the 
following heads: 1. The powers of acquiring and. preserving 
knowlege; 2. The powers of sensation; 3. The powers of 
volition ;. 4. The powers of communication. Under the first 
of these divisions, to which the attention of the student is 
more particularly directed, we find a sketch of the origin and 
progress of language, and the principles of general grammar ; 
which, if we may judge by the appearance that they pre- 
sent in the volume before us, might form the outline or 
syllabus of an interesting series of lectures; and, if well filled 
up by illustrations selected with taste and judgment, would 
certainly be fitted to captivate the attention, and profitably 
to employ the time, of a juvenile audience. For imquiries of 
this sort, it is reasonable to presume that their previous clas- 
sical studies will have sufficiently prepared them ; — and they 
are also attended with this advantage, that they are peculiarly 
fitted to supply a copious variety of topics for those exercises 
in.composition which form, after all, the principal, and per- 
haps the most important and really valuable business of the 
logic-class. We call this the most important. business of the 
class, not. merely from its tendency to promote its immediate 
object, namely, a correctness and facility in English compo- 
sition, (though this is an acquisition of no trifling value, which 
is, perhaps, left more to chance than it ought to be in-some of 
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our Universities,) but because it serves to stimulate the atten- 
tion and curiosity of the student. When he is aware that 
he shall be called to reduce his thoughts to writing on the 
subjects which have been laid before him, he is naturally led 
to give a more close and careful attention to them; and we all 
know the influence which the very attempt to express our 
ideas on paper generally exerts on the clearness and precision 
of the ideas themselves. . 

With respect to the peculiar theoretical notions advanced 
by Professor Jardine in this part of his work, we have little 
to observe at present; both because we have expressed our 
sentiments on the subject rather fully on various former occa- 
sions, and because they are in fact very slightly connected 
with that which constitutes the main object and principal 
merit of the book. ‘They are derived chiefly from what has 
been denominated the Scotish school of metaphysical philo- 
sophy; and in that part of the course which is devoted to the 
‘ powers of taste,’ as they are somewhat fancifully styled, (an 
apparently fair and attractive subject, but which is overwhelmed 
as usual with much laborious and thorny disquisition,) we are 
accordingly presented with all the complicated apparatus of 
instinctive principles, reflex senses, &c. On these theories, it 
is needless for us to say that we set very little value; though 
to a certain extent they may be of service both to the lecturer 
and his pupils, by furnishing a principle of arrangement for the 
variety of facts and examples which are doubtless introduced 
to illustrate them, and which may supply materials for the 
subsequent erection of a more philosophical system. 

At the conclusion of the account of the lectures actually 
delivered in the logic-class, which forms the first part of the 
present volume, the author gives some reasons for preferrin 
these speculations to the study of geometry, which is frequently 
made to occupy the attention of the student almost exclusively 
at the commencement of his philosophical education. We 
are ipclined to think that the mathematical sciences are not 
much adapted to the taste of the Scotish nation zn general ; 
they certainly occupy a very subordinate station in their pub- 
lic seminaries; and Mr. Jardine appears to us to carry his 
objections rather too far. In particular, we think, he has not 
sufficiently adverted to the very important influence which 
mathematics (deservedly characterized as an exact science) 
may exert in encouraging a taste for accurate knowlege in 
all cases; instead of resting contented with vague hypothesis, 
or random conjecture. Some of his remarks, however, are 
not without foundation, and we are decidedly of opinion that 
it is very possible to run into the opposite extreme. ie 
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shall be assisted in forming a just conclusion on this subject, 
if we keep in mind the principle above laid down, that the 
mere communication of knowlege is not the sole or the 
chief end of academical instruction. The attention of youth 
is directed, indeed, to various important branches of knowlege, 
not, however, exclusively for their own sake, but because th 
are instrumental to the cultivation of certain desirable mental 
habits. Now, although geometry is excellently adapted to 
mure the mind to intense thought and patient attention, ac- 
customing it to follow the most extended chain of reasoning 
to a conclusion which is susceptible of demonstrative evi- 
dence,—and though, since these are faculties of very great 
value, and since mathematical studies are better fitted than 
any others to develop and improve them, such studies ought 
always to form an essential and indispensable department of 
philosophical education, —yet it is quite evident that these are 
by no means the only intellectual powers which it is of im- 
portance to strengthen and augment. In geometry we have 
no balancing of probabilities, no examination of conflicting 
opinions, no careful investigation of evidence, no estimate of 
the comparative value of opposite arguments, varying testi- 
monies, or doubtful hypotheses. In theology, ethics, juris- 
prudence, history, politics, criticism, and in almost every 
department of practical philosophy, all these are requisite; 
and accordingly we believe it would be in vain to deny, on 
the one hand, that many eminent mathematicians have proved 
themselves miserably weak reasoners on different subjects; or; 
on the other, that many who seem incapable of comprehending 
the drift of geometrical reasoning are found to possess con- 
siderable powers of mind in several respects, and have some- 
times made a distinguished progress in literature and the 
moral sciences. 


‘ It is most readily admitted,’ says Professor Jardine, ‘ that 
there are many individuals, and I have the pleasure of knowin 
some of them, who are not more distinguished by their geometri- 
cal knowledge than by their acquirements, and the strength and 
soundness of their judgment on other subjects. But no general 
conclusion is to be drawn from particulars; and I have likewise 
known several persons, highly distinguished by mathematical at- 
tainments, who were to be ranked even below mediocrity in more 
common studies. At all events, it is certain that in every case 
where the time and attention are chiefly devoted to geometrical 
inguiries, and where a strong taste is contracted for these pursuits, 
not only will a reasonable portion of study be denied to other 
departments of learning, but even a certain degree of indifference 
or of dislike to these will be permitted to grow upon the — 
an 
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and ultimately to disqualify the student for entering upon them 
with success. 

‘ These remarks are not to be considered as applicable to the 
science of geometry viewed as a separate branch of human learn- 
ing, but solely to the use which is sometimes made of it as an in- 
troduction to philosophical education. Its unbounded utility in 
extending the sphere of physical knowledge, its of and sub- 
limity as an instrument of thought, in the very highest tracks to 
which intellect soars in the search of truth, and its general sub- 
serviency to the most exalted pleasures which reason, enlightened 
and refined, is capable of enjoying, are neither doubted nor denied. 
It is in no respect derogatory to this noble science, nor can it be 
construed as implying the slightest impeachment of the wisdom of 
those who introduced it at a certain stage, into the academical 
course, to maintain that there are other subjects in the wide field 
ef human learning better fitted for the purposes of a general edu- 
cation. Why should all the students in a university, however dif- 
ferent their abilities, their taste, their circumstances in life, and 
future destination in the world, be obliged to follow one particular 
line of study, beginning and ending in the principles of one 
science? I have often wished that some of those able men 
who support this view of things, in relation to the materials 
of public instruction, would take the trouble to point out 
wherein consists the connection between the study of ntathe- 
matics and the general culture of the mental powers; and par- 
ticularly, between the higher parts of geometry and the mode of 
studying ethics, politics, law, jurisprudence, theology, and the 
fine arts; the sciences, so to call them, of business, of human life, 
and of manners. We certainly do not find that philosophers, 
divines, legislators, orators, or men of business, are particularly 
distinguished by their acquisitions in this science ; and we seldom 
hear them, when they a to their education and acquired know- 
ledge, ascribe their success to geometrical skill or to a minute 
acquaintance with algebraical analysis. It is, on the contrary, to 
studies of a more general tendency, to language, history, elo- 
quence, morals, and law, that they are usually found to attribute 
whatever art may have added to nature, in strength of talent or in 
command of resources.’ (Pp. 254—256.) 


To these remarks it might have been added that, even 
when the attention of the mathematical student is directed to 
original investigation, and not (which is too often the case) 
confined to a passive and servile observance of the footsteps of 
others, these studies are by no means fitted to supply materials 
on which the talents of the youthful writer may be exercised 
with advantage. To cultivate the invaluable habit of facility, 
elegance, and correctness in composition, is surely one of the 
most important objects of a philosophical education; yet an 
object which, in an almost exclusive attachment to mathema- 
tical studies, is liable to be overlooked. ‘They supply little 
comparatively which can excite the imagination ; = 
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which calls forth or admits of any display of eloquence, or is 
susceptible of the embellishments of ornamented language ; 
and nothing which is in any degree fitted to promote that 
easy graceful flow both of thought and expression which dis- 
tinguishes the accomplished writer, and which can in fact be 
acquired in perfection only by long continued practice: 
though this practice cannot fail to become much more 
efficacious and beneficial, if it be commenced under the super- 
intendence of an able and judicious instructor. The arrange- 
ments which are made to facilitate the attainment of this 
art constitute by far the most valuable of Mr. Jardine’s 
improvements in the management of his class; and in com- 
parison with which, the mere information that his pupils may 
derive from an attendance on his lectures appears to us a 
matter of very secondary importance. A detail of them is 
presented in the second part of his work: but a general view 
is first given of the mode in which the daily oral examin- 
ations are conducted; and they appear to be very judiciously 
adapted to their purpose in keeping up the attention of the 
students to the subjects of the lectures, and enabling the 
lecturer himself to ascertain how far he has been successful 
in explaining his ideas. We have afterward a minute account 
of the different classes of themes, which are proposed from 
time to time to exercise the pupil in composition ; and also to 
promote in some measure the improvement of other intel- 
lectual powers. Of these themes, not fewer than five orders 
are enumerated; in the description of which, we think, we 
discover some traces of a disposition to indulge in minute 
distinctions and superfluous classifications, that have little 
tendency to promote the accuracy of our conceptions. The 
first themes, intended merely to accustom the students to 
form clear and adequate notions of the principal topics of 
the lectures, and to express these notions in plain and_per- 


_spicuous language, will, of course, most commonly be little 


more than an echo of the lectures; sometimes perhaps 
a niere repetition of words, without any very distinct ideas 
annexed to them. ‘This, at least, will probably be the case 
if the Professor deals in many such topics as the following; 
‘ How do we acquire our notions of power ? What is meant 
by a habit of any power?’ (rather a puzzling question, we 
suspect, for older and wiser heads:) * What are the pro- 
cesses of forming abstract and general ideas? &c. p. 311- 
The succeeding orders of themes, we are informed, are in- 
tended to promote in due course the exercise of those powers 
by which the notions that may have been acquired are 


arranged under proper heads; the processes of 8 
an 
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and generalization, of investigation and analysis. It is afters 
ward proposed to take a wider range; and to require the ex- 
planation of certain subjects in all their parts, or the 
establishment of certain propositions by appropriate argu- 
ments. These are expected to be more elaborate in point 
of composition, and longer time is accordingly allowed for the 
execution of them. 

Of the method of procedure with respect to these exercises, 
a particular account is given, which our limits will not per- 
mit us to extract. We might perhaps object to some of the 
minor details, and the subjects of these compositions may in 
a few instances appear not to be very judiciously selected : 
but only those who have tried the experiment can be 
adequate judges of the difficulty of making a selection in all 
points unobjectionable; and of providing a sufficient variety 
of questions or topics for this purpose, which shall be at 
once level to the comprehension of the pupil, and fitted to 
call forth those talents which we thus design to cultivate and 
improve. We have reason to think, moreover, that we shall 
be borne out by the concurrent testimony of all who have 
been members of the logic-class at Glasgow, when we state 
that this department of his office is executed by the Professor 
with the most conscientious and unwearied diligence; and 
in general with a degree of judgment and ability, arising 
no doubt in some measure from his unequalled extent of 
practice, which rarely fails to be attended by beneficial results 
in bringing forwards any talents in this way that the youth- 
ful pupil may be found to possess. ‘The difficulty, however, 
of carrying this system of minute and individual examination 
into full effect may be readily conceived, when we are told 
that the logic-class of late years has frequently contained 
nearly two hundred students. Now, it is obvious that, what- 
ever may be the zeal and diligence of the Professor in the 
discharge of his arduous duties, the accumulation of such 
numbers must render it physically impossible to devote to 
each student all the time that might be desirable, or in some 
cases even necessary. Much, we have no doubt, is done; 
more perhaps than, without being aware of the regular 
system to which every thing is reduced, we might have con- 
ceived possible; yet it is not to be expected that the teacher 
should be personally acquainted with the character, abilities, 
and situation of all his pupils; nor can he be supposed to 
review, with the perfect accuracy that might be wished, the 
performances of each individual, so as to form a fair estimate 
of his improvement. When the number becomes so great 
as to give a chance of perhaps twenty to one that any par- 
ticular 
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ticular essay or exercise will not be examined, a strong 
temptation is offered to the indolent student to content him- 
self with very imperfect preparation, and to trust to his 
fortune for escape from exposure. We say nothing of the 
impossibility of superintending the leisure hours of such a 
multitude, because this is an attempt which, in the Scotch 
colleges, is universally abandoned altogether; the students 
being dispersed in private houses, so that the greatest part 
of their time is left almost entirely at their own disposal. 
This is doubtless an imperfection in the system of academical 
discipline: but it is probably not attended by such serious ill 
consequences as some might be disposed to imagine. There 
is an inconvenience, in these as well as in more extensive 
communities, in attempting to govern too minutely; and we 
agree with Prof. Jardine that, ‘ if too much importanee. be 
not given to forms and ceremonies which have no tendency 
to promote science; if nothing is required of students but 
what is necessary and useful, and if their minds are kept in 
a constant state of activity in regard to their studies, the 
rules of academical discipline need not be numerous.’ 

In the latter part of his volume, the Professor is anxious 
to recommend the more extensive introduction of the system 
which he has explained into other branches of education, and 
into other Universities. We have not room to enter at length 
into this discussion; and in fact it is a difficult and perhaps 
a delicate subject. All of us have our prejudices in favour of 
that which is established, and which has been found by ex- 
perience to be in the main beneficial, though it may admit 
of considerable improvements; and it may sometimes happen 
that peculiar institutions may derive their utility from their 
adaptation to particular times, places, and circumstances. 
We do, however, presume to think that, from some parts of 
the work before us, more wealthy and splendid establish- 
ments may derive useful hints; and we particularly allude to 
the methods which are taken to excite an active spirit of 
emulation, to give a more practical turn to the general course 
of study, and to form by continual and unremitting exercise 
the talent of easy and correct composition. The following 
observations on one singular part of the constitution of the 
English colleges appear deserving of notice : 


‘ To give full effect to this method of teaching philosophy, 
the office of tutor in the several colleges ought to be permanent. 
Such an arrangement seems absolutely essential to proficiency 
and success in the art of teaching; for this art, like all others, 
being founded on practice and observation, must derive from 
that quarter all the improvement of which it is — 
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Upon the erroneous supposition that the art of teaching consists 
in the mere communication of knowledge, it has been inferred 
that wherever a nerson has acquired a certain portion of science 
or literature, he is immediately qualified to instruct others. 
But knowledge and intellect are not the only qualifications of a 
teacher, nor even the most important. On the contrary, it is 
sufficiently confirmed by experience that the most profound 
scientific attainments, the finest imagination and the most ex- 
quisite taste, do not of themselves qualify their possessor for 
becoming a discriminating or useful teacher. The knowledge 
which will most avail him in aiding the endeavours of youth, is 
that which is drawn from a strict attention to the development of 
the intellectual powers and habits, and from a close and con- 
tinued intercourse with his pupils in all their efforts, in their 
success, and in their failure. A teacher, no doubt, when he 
enters upon his office, must gain experience at the cost of his 
students ; on the same principle that a young physician improves 
in skill at the hazard of his patients; but in colleges where 
the tutors have their eyes fixed on senior fellowships or a church- 
living, from the moment that they enter upon their duty, it 
is impossible that much progress can be made by them in the 
difficult art of teaching. In this way, there is a constant and 
rapid succession of inexperienced tutors thrown into the only 
active department of the colleges; and education, viewed in 
reference to its most important objects, never can rise above a 
state of infancy. The tutors relinquish their office just when 
they are becoming qualified to fill it. The appointment indeed, 
according to the notions prevalent in such places, is at no 
time considered of high estimation; it may be filled by any 
one who has been elected to a fellowship, and it is abandoned by 
all, whenever an opportunity offers. In such circumstances, then, 
we may safely infer, there can be nothing of that ardour and 
enthusiasm so necessary to carry a teacher through the drudgery 
ef his professional duties. ‘There can be no such thing as an art 
of education. The old and the experienced quit the helm, and 
the vessel is left to the airection of those who have scarcely 
made one voyage. In every other art, it would be thought 
singular indeed, if those who were appointed to teach it, were 
persons who, from their age or practice, had the fewest oppor- 
tunities and the most confined experience, who were to continue 
in that office only a very short time, who consider it merely as a 
temporary employment, and who, moreover, during that short 
time, so far from having a sufficient inducement to exert their 
talents to the utmost of their power, would have their minds 
fixed on a better situation, soon to be enjoyed by them, not as 
the reward of services, but as the mere contingent of seniority. 
If this would be thought absurd in every other department of 
life, why is an exception to be made in the case of one of the 
most difficult, and certainly not the least important of all arts, — 
the art of teaching?” (Pp. 470—473.) 
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» The publication before us, of which we have thus endea- 
voured to give a candid though imperfect analysis, evidently 
contains the result of much serious reflection on the im- 
portant subject to which it relates; and it is on the whole 
correctly and pleasingly written, though we meet with a few 
Scoticisms, and an occasional recurrence of certain technical 
terms of academic discipline, which were naturally familiar 
to the writer’s imagination. Its readers, accordingly, we are 
confident, will not lay it down without sentiments of respect 
for the venerable author: who, we understand, is now far 
advanced in the evening of a long and active day of useful 
exertion. In the talents and eminence of many of his pupils, 
he has already reaped what is doubtless, in his estimation, 
the most valuable reward of his labours: but we trust that 
he will yet be permitted to see his example more generally 
imitated, and his well-earned reputation diffused through a 
wider sphere. 








Art. V. Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, and 
other Countries of the East ; edited from Manuscript Journals, 
by Robert Walpole, M.A. 4to. pp. 607. With many Plates. 
31. 3s. Boards. Longman and Co. 





M* WALPOLE is too well known to the literary world in 
general, and especially to British travellers in Greece 

and the Turkish dominions, to require any personal notice 
from our hands: in their works and journals, he meets us at 
every turn as an elegant scholar, a persevering traveller, and 
a.man of active research and accurate information. We now 
fall into his company under the character of an editor rather 
than an author; a collector of the labours of others more 
than an historian of his own. His object is to add to the 
knowlege already obtained relative to the different parts of 
the Turkish dominions, by publishing the papers of some 
travellers in those regions who, from various motives, have 
declined to perform that office for themselves; consisting 
of such remarks ‘as had been communicated either in the 
form of journals, letters, or detached essays.’ In performing 
this commendable task, he presents us with the personal ob- 
servations of many sensible and accomplished men; who, 
though averse from the art and mystery of book-making, were 
neither careless travellers, nor so confident in the tenacity of 
their own memory as to intrust the information which they 
had acquired to such insecure custody. Among these papers, 
will be also found some portions of the volume that belong 
exclusively to Mr. Walpole himself; and in the threshold of it 
11 stands 
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stands an essay from his pen, on the causes of the weakness 
and decline of that once-powerful monarchy, whose present 
state as well as antiquities the succeeding papers are intended 
to illustrate. Many of these causes must naturally be obvi- 
ous to all persons who have either travelled in Turkey, or 
have read with any degree of attention the accounts of others 
who have visited it. This portion of the volume we propose, 
therefore, to dismiss without examination ; at the same tim? 
that we express our thanks for the information which we have 
received by reading them placed in detail, and traced in their 
growth and progress. 

The first paper contains An Account of a Journey through 
the District of Maina in the Morea, extracted from the papers 
of Mr. Morritt, relative to a part of Greece which has seldom 
been explored. The district of the Peloponnesus, which it 
occupies, is that which borders on the Messenian and Laco- 
nian gulfs, bounded on the north by the highest ridge of the 
Taygetus, whence a chain of rugged mountains descends to 
Cape Matapan, the southern termination of the country. 

The natural difficulties of this region, coupled with the 
bravery of the inhabitants, enabled them to resist the miseries 
of Turkish domination; and their independence, when Mr. 
Morritt visited them (1795), was maintained as much by the 
terror which their name inspired, as by the jealousy with 
which they guarded their frontiers. ‘They were consequently 
represented by the Turks as lawless robbers, and the report 
was echoed by the Greek merchants of Livadea and Napoli: 
but Mr. M. was delighted to find the reverse of all such in- 
sinuations; and, during his stay in their country, he witnessed 
in their hospitality ‘ a state of society very remote from that 
which falls under the observation of a traveller in other parts 
of the Levant.’ He describes the government as bearin 
a considerable resemblance to that of the antient Highland 
clans in Scotland. 


‘ It was divided into smaller or larger districts, over each of 
which a chief, or Capitano, presided, whose usual residence was a 
fortified tower, the resort of his family and clan in times of peace, 
and their refuge in war. The district they governed belonged to 
their retainers, who each contributed a portion (I think, a tenth) 
of the produce of his land to the maintenance of the family under 
whom he held. Each chief, besides this, had his own domain, 
which was cultivated by his servants and slaves, and which was 
never very considerable. They were perfectly independent of 
each other ; the judges of their people at home, and their leaders 
when they took the field. The most powerful Capitano of the 
district usually assumed the title of Bey of the Maina, and in that 
name transacted their business with the Turks, negotiated their 
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treaties, or directed their arms against the common enemy. In 
the country itself his power rested merely on the voluntary obedi- 
ence of the other chiefs, and his jurisdiction extended in fact only 
over his own immediate dependants. The Turkish court, to pre- 
serve at least a shadow of power over this refractory community, 
generally confirmed by a ferman the appointment of the Bey, 
whose own power or influence enabled him to support the title. 
The population of the Maina is so great in proportion to its fertility, 
that they are obliged to import many of the common necessaries 
of life. For these they must occasionally trade with the Turkish 
provinces, and exchange their own oil and silk and domestic manu- 
factures for the more essential articles of wheat and maize, and 
provisions. To obtain these, they had recourse sometimes to 
smuggling, and sometimes to a regular payment of the Charatch, 
and acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Porte. This they 
again threw off, when a favourable year, or any extraordinary 
sources of supply rendered their submission unnecessary ; and by 
such rebellion had more than once drawn upon them the ven- 
geance of their powerful neighbour. The contest had been re- 
wereld renewed, and as often the Turks had been repulsed or 

ad fallen victims to the determined resistance of the Mainiots, 
and the inaccessible nature of their country.’ 


Their warfare was naturally of the kind that is exercised 
by the Guerrillas, and the steeper ridges of the Taygetus 
afforded a secure retreat in seasons of unsuccessful conflict. 
The habits of piracy, although softened in some measure, 
as Mr. Walpole conceives, by commercial pursuits, seem 
nevertheless tolerably systematic ; and they contributed, per- 
haps, not a little to preserve these people in their independ- 
ence, by the spirit of enterprize and hardihood which they 
engendered.* Yet, though their hostility was treacherous 
and cruel, their friendship was inviolable: the title of stranger 
was sacred; and no nation exceeded them in performing the 
rites of hospitality. ‘Their churches were neat and well at- 
tended, but their superstition was great. The liberal in- 
tercourse between the sexes formed a very pleasing feature in 
their character. Women, too, in default of male issue, suc- 
ceeded to the possessions of their fathers, and shared not only 
in the labours of domestic life but even in the dangers of 
the field; in no country were they more free, and in no 
country did that freedom lead to less abuse of itself. The 
following is an agreeable picture of their manners: 


* As the day after our arrival at Kitreés was Easter Sunday, we 
of course remained there, and had an opportunity of witnessing 
and partaking in the universal festivity which prevailed not only 
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* See our review of Captain Beaufort’s Karamania, Number for 
April last. 
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in the castle, but in the villages of the country round it. In 
every Greek house a lamb is killed at this season, and the utmost 
rejoicing prevails, We dined with Zanetachi Kutuphart and his 
family at their usual hour of half-past eleven in the forenoon, and 
after our dinner were received in much state by his niece Helena 
in her own apartments. She was in fact the lady of the castle, 
and chief of the district round it, which was her own by inherit- 
ance from her father. She was a young widow, and still retained 
much of her beauty; her manners were pleasing and dignified. 
An audience in form from a young woman accompanied by her 
sister, who sat near her, and a train of attendant females in the 
rich and elegant dress of the country, was a novelty in our tour, 
and so unlike the customs which prevailed within a few short 
miles from the spot where we were, that it seemed like an enchant- 
ment of romance. The Capitanessa alone was seated at our en- 
trance, who, when she had offered us chairs, requested her sister 
to sit down near her, and ordered her attendants to bring coffee 
and refreshments. We were much struck with the general beauty 
of the Mainiot women here, which we afterwards found was not 
confined to Kitreés ; we remarked it in many other villages ; and it 
is of a kind that from their habits of life would not naturally be 
expected. With the same fine features that prevail among the 
beauties of Italy and Sicily, they have the delicacy and transparency 
of complexion, with the brown or auburn hair, which seems pecu- 
liar to the colder regions. Indeed, from the vicinity to the sea, 
the summers here are never intensely hot, nor are the winters 
severe in this southern climate; the same causes in some of the 
Greek islands produce the same effect, and the women are much 
more beautiful in general than those of the same latitude on the 
continent. The men, too, are a well proportioned and active race, 
not above the middle size, but spare, sinewy, and muscular.’ 


The remains of antiquity in the Mainiot territory, although 
not scarce, are rarely of a very interesting description. Some 
places were identified by our traveller with the accounts given 
by Pausanias. At Gythium, the vestiges appeared chiefly 
of Roman construction, and no edifices of earlier date were 
to be traced: the island of Cranae, which is to the south, and 
secured the port, is low and flat, and at a distance of only a 
hundred yards from the shore. 3 

To these notes of Mr. Morritt succeed some remarks by 
the late Dr. Sibthorp; who, in company with Mr. Bauer, a 
celebrated draftsman, arrived in Crete in 1786, and in that 
and the succeeding year visited this island and many parts of 
the Levant. The botanical investigation of these countries 
was the main object of this traveller, to which he added re- 
searches in other branches of natural history. In 1794, he 
made a second expedition to Turkey, in company with Mr. 
Hawkins; examining the plain of Troy, the islands of Imbros 
and Lemnos, the peninsula of Athos, and passing some time in 
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Attica and two months in the Morea. He died at Bath in 
1796, of a pulmonary complaint, in the thirty-eighth year of 
his age; bequeathing a freehold estate to the University of 
Oxford, for the purpose of first publishing his ora Graca 
in 10 folio volumes, with 100 coloured plates in each, and a 
prodromus of the same.* The task of procuring an editor 
devolved on his executors, who have, as it appears, ably dis- 
charged their duty in selecting Mr. Walpole for the office. 

The first remarks, here extracted from Dr. Sibthorp’s 
papers, are published as illustrative of those of Mr. Mor- 
ritt, relating of course to the same part of Greece: the suc- 
ceeding observations applying to other countries which he 
visited, especially Phocis, Cyprus, Asia Minor, and Attica. 
As we cannot embrace the notices of all these regions,’ we 
will join ourselves to the company of Dr. Sibthorp in the 
last. The portion of this gentleman’s papers, here extracted 
as relating to Attica, refers principally to statistics, and con- 
sequently to subjects which have been comparatively little 
noticed by preceding travellers in Greece. 

The number of sheep and goats in Attica is computed at 
60,000 for the former, and for the goats 100,000; and the 
annual consumption in Attica is estimated at 15,000, in the 
proportion of two goats to one sheep. What proportion of 
them is bred in this district we do not learn, but large num- 
bers arrive from the mountains of Thessaly during the winter 
months, The hair of the goats is all manufactured into 
sacks, bags, and carpets, of which a considerable quantity 
is exported; and the animal is sheared, as is also the sheep, 
in April or May. Wool is made into nearly the same arti- 
cles as the goat’s hair, the labour of which is chiefly per- 
formed by the Albanese. 


‘ The first year the calf is called porydp:, the female poryira ; 
the male the second year is éuaAsc, which name it retains until the 
fourth year, when it is called f0%; the bull is raipos. Only those 
oxen are killed which are unfit for labour; the number may 
amount in the year to about 200. The labouring oxen are com- 
puted at 3000. The number of cows is something less; they are 
not milked, but kept only for breeding. In winter they are fed 
on straw. A good cow is worth 12 piastres; calves are rarel 
killed. Four or eight oxen are sufficient for 100 stremata of land, 
according to the nature of the soil, whether it be light or heavy. 
They are kept out during the summer; in the winter they are put 
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* When these publications are completed, the annual sum of 
zool. is to be paid to a professor of Rural Economy in this 
University, and the remainder of the rents to be applied to the 
purchase of books for him, ; 
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into the stalls, until the roth of March. A good ox, at-six years 
old, is worth 50 piastres.’ 


We could wish for some information of the relative quan- 
tities of land in pasturage, tillage, and vineyard; since, as the 
flocks do not require more than five shepherds to 1000 sheep, 
if the proportion of pasturage be very great, there is some 
difficulty in imagining adequate. employment for the general 
population, though it amounts to no more than 12,000 inha- 
bitants. ‘The subsequent notices, obtained by Dr. S. from 
Logotheti, present us with a clearer view of the state of pro- 
perty, than we recollect to have received from any previous 
traveller : 


‘ The country of Attica is divided into four districts, namely, 
Messoir, Catta Lama, Eleusina, with Mount Casha; and: the 
territory of the city of Athens. These districts contain about 
60 towns or villages, and about 12,000 inhabitants; nearly 1000 
of these are Turks, and 5000 pay Charatch: the rest are women 
or children under the age of twelve years. The Charatch is 
divided into three ratios, which are taken according to the pro- 
_ perty of the person taxed; the first includes those of the largest 
property, they pay eleven piastres ; the next in consequence half 
of that sum; those of the last division, which includes the 
poorest persons in Attica, pay Ico paras. Among the lower 
class of Athenians there are many, who, notwithstanding their 
oppressed state, enjoy certain consequence and property ;. they 
possess each a house and garden, a vineyard containing at least a 
strema of land, with a score of olive trees and some bee-hives; 
and the olive grounds of the large proprietors furnish them 
during the winter months with constant employment. The 
season for gathering the olives begins in October, and continues - 
until February, during which period they take at least 25,000 
piastres. A man is paid 20 paras, women and boys to paras 
each, for a day’s labour. The forementioned districts have a 
Soubashi and Scrivano attached separately to them. The Scri- 
vano is a kind of bailiff who takes an account of what is received 
or due. The rights of the Vaivode are a tenth of all the corn 
that is reaped; the vineyards, the cotton, madder, and garden 
grounds, pay only a composition of eight paras the strema, The 
strema contains as much ground as is contained within 40 square 
paces. A proprietor purchases so many stremata or measures of 
land; he then builds cottages, in which he puts, as tenants, 
industrious peasants. He furnishes them-with cattle and seed- 
corn, and they supply labour. When the harvest is made, the 
tenth portion is taken by the Soubashi for the Vaivode ; the re- 
mainder is divided into three portions, of these the oixéxupos or 
proprietor, takes two, and only one goes to the tenant; but if 
the latter has cattle and a house of his own, which is frequently 
the case, he then divides with the proprietor, and takes an equal 
share. The villages differ much in respect to the number of 
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houses, and the size of the farms; some farms consist only of a 
few zevgaria, others of several. Each zevgari contains 350 
stremata; they plough with two oxen. The price of wheat, 
which was at present high, was five piastres the kilo; the kilo 
weighs about 25 okes, and the oke is 400 Greek drachms. The 
price of wheat is extremely variable ; in plentiful years it is sold 
so low as two piastres the kilo * ; and in great scarcity it has been 
sold at six piastres. But the richest produce of Attica is its 
oil, of which it is computed that it yields 20,000 measures 
annually ; the measure is five okes and a half; each measure sells 
at present at 100 paras. A considerable quantity of madder is 
cultivated, and some cotton; the latter was selling in the Bazar 
at 15 paras the oke. The proprietors of Attica have been 
extremely oppressed by the tyranny of Hadje Aga. He has 
seized, by the most nefarious means, a fifth part of the lands of 
Attica, forcing the little proprietors to sell him their possessions 
at his own price.’ 


In proceeding to the papers of the late Professor Carlyle, 
it is unnecessary to say a word relative either to the cha- 
racter or attainments of their author: they consist of two 
series of letters, the former addressed to the present Bishop 
of Lincoln, and the latter to the Bishop of Durham. 
The Professor had been requested by Mr. Pitt, and the 
Bishop of Lincoln, to direct his attention, during his resi- 
dence at Constantinople, to the existence of some Greek and 
Latin MSS, which were said to be deposited in the library 
of the Seraglio, where some volumes in different oriental 
dialects were also reported to be preserved. ‘The most 
material of Mr. Carlyle’s letters to this prelate contains 
a very detailed statement of the examination which he made ; 
and whence it appears that no such remains, respecting 
Greek or Roman writers, do really exist: — but some works 
of the other class were discovered. <A French author had 
asserted the same fact nearly a hundred and fifty years since, 
but, as we find from Mr. Walpole, unknown to the Pro- 
fessor; and the double testimony of the two travellers, cor- 
roborating each other, must now be deemed satisfactory. 
The library in the Seraglio, into which Mr. Carlyle gained 
admittance, was built in the form of a Greek cross; one of 
the arms constituting an anti-room, and the other three, 
fogether with the centre, making the library: the room 
was not large, measuring, from the extremity of any arm 
to that of the opposite one, not quite 36 feet. ‘The books 
were Jaid on their sides, one above another, having their 
ends outwards, and * their letters written on the edges 
pf their leaves.’ Such a mode of arrangement must have 
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been inconvenient for the purposes of examination, especially 
when time was precious; yet Mr. Carlyle assures us that 
there was not one book which he did not inspect separately, 
having remained in the library only ¢ as long as decency 
permitted,’ —a very vague definition of the time employed. 
The whole number of MSS. amounted to 1294, which the 
Professor classes according to their several subjects. ‘The 
greater part were Arabic, but not one volume occurred in 
Hebrew, Greek, or Latin. 

An attempt to examine the contents of another royal 
library at Constantinople did not succeed; and, although 
the non-existence of any very valuable articles in it was 
ascertained on tolerably precise authority, it is to be regretted 
that no equal degree of certainty respecting it exists. 

Mr. Carlyle’s letters to the Bishop of Durham relate chiefly 
to the state of Christianity in the Turkish dominions in 
Europe and Asia; to the reception of an Arabic version of 
the New Testament, which had been sent for circulation by 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowlege; and to such 
other matters as travellers in unfrequented countries usually 
communicate either to the public or their friends. In answer 
to some queries of the Bishop concerning the respective 
numbers of the different sects of Christians in the East, the 
Professor returns this reply: 


¢ I cannot say that when I was upon the spot I was able to 
obtain any information on the subject upon which I could much 
rely, as each individual always appeared to swell the number of 
his own community and to diminish that of others, but it will not 
be difficult at Constantinople to ascertain the question with 
tolerable accuracy. In European Turkey the Latins and Ar- 
menians (except in the town of Constantinople alone, where 
there are undoubtedly a very large quantity of Armenians, ) bear 
no proportion to the Grecks. The Latins, I am informed by the 
Vicar-General: here, do not amount to more than 40,000. The 
Greeks in Europe certainly out-number the Turks in a ratio of 
three or four to one. The whole number of them, according to 
the best information I can procure, amounting to about three 
millions and an half. In Asia, except upon the sea coasts and 
the islands, the number of the Greeks is very considerable, but 
the Armenians are found in every town from the confines of 
Tartary to Egypt, and in their habits and modes of life approach 
so nearly to those of the Turks that they are not easily at the 
first view distinguished from them. In Syria there are few 
persons to be found of either the Latin or the Greek com- 
munions, except those who are established in the neighbourhood 
of some convent. ‘The Armenians are niuch more widely dis- 
persed, and as I was informed by the Patriarch of that nation at 
Jerusalem, (a most respectable person who died of the plague at 
Jaffa, only ten days after I left that place,) constitute in Persia a 
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very large part of the inhabitants. The population of the city of 
Jerusalem I believe I obtained pretty accurately ; it consists of 
gooo Mahomedans, 3000 Jews, 2000 Greeks, 600 Latins, 
300 Armenians, 100 Jacobites or Syrians, and two or three 
families of Copts and Maronites. Your Lordship will be sur- 
prized at the number of the Jews; and I could not gain any 
satisfactory account how they existed in a place where they do 
not cultivate the ground, and where they cannot have much com- 
merce, as it requires a guard to go in safety even half a mile from 
the walls of the town, and you cannot travel to any distance 
without a very considerable escort ; had it not been for a caravan 
of Armenian pilgrims, consisting of four or five hundred per- 
sons who were going to Jerusalem to celebrate Easter, whom 
we joined, [ should not have been able to have gotten to that 
city at all.’ 


Next in order to these papers of the late Mr. Carlyle, 
appears an account of the monastic institutions and libraries 
on Mount Athos, by Dr. Hunt, who was attached to Lord 
Elgin’s embassy ; — an embassy, it must be confessed, which 
drew around it a greater association of learned men, and 
curious travellers, than any that has emanated from the 
British government, and, as well incidentally as inten- 
tionally, has thrown more light on the state of that portion 
of our globe than we had antecedently obtained for ages. 
Dr. Hunt’s account of the monasteries on the peninsula of 
Athos is extremely interesting. He visited them all in com- 
pany with Mr. Carlyle; and, though their united researches 


Serge libraries of those institutions were productive of 


ittle benefit, yet an insight into the history, regulations, 
and manners of those establishments, so littlhe known to the 
states of Europe, (except those who hold communion with 
the Greek church,) has produced a very entertaining journal. 

The territory itself seems to be admirably adapted for the 
purposes of religious seclusion, if such a separation from the 
concerns of the world can be productive of any advantages. 
Of the climate, it is unnecessary to speak: but the scenery is 
described as comprising in different parts every thing that we 
deem picturesque and romantic; and, though the pressure of 
Turkish domination is severely felt in the exactions levied on 
these recluses, yet the actual presence of their barbarous 
masters does not contribute to add weight to the chain. A 
solitary governor in the provincial capital of Chariess, with- 
out the accompaniments of a petty Ottoman court, and he 
himself rather relaxing into the manners of the Greeks than 
contrasting an odious tyranny with their subservience, ‘is 
the only visible sign of servitude before their eyes. Ac- 
knowleging, as we must, the general absurdity of monastic 
institutions, we cannot be blind to the possible advantages 
resulting 
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resulting from them to Christians oppressed by Mohammedan 
intolerance; and, though it appears that these establishments 
on Athos are not the seats of piety or learning which the 
warm imaginations of their founders might have unwisely 
anticipated, they afford an asylum to bishops unmitred b 

Turkish caprice, to spiritual teachers after a thankless. at- 
tempt at doing their duty in more active scenes, and to 
some learned men, —of comparative learning, at least, in 
the darkness that surrounds them, — when in the decline of 
their years they are less able to endure the vexations of 
Turkish tyranny. 

The twenty monasteries, which constitute this religious 
republic, are divided into four classes of five each, according 
to their respective sizes; and one convent of every class sends 
annually a deputy to Chariess. The population of the pe- 
ninsula is estimated by Dr. Hunt at six thousand, including 
not only the caloyers and hermits, but labourers, work- 
men, &c. No female is permitted to dwell within this sacred 
district, 


‘© Exagitata procul non intrat femina terram,” 


and even brute animals of that sex are jealously excluded. 
The birds of the air nevertheless defy these worse than 
childish regulations: for they procreate and multiply in 
spite of the holy Fathers. These venerable persons have, 
however, gained one victory over universal habit, almost as 
difficult to enforce: — their Turkish governor lives without 
his haram. 

Of the primeval history of these convents, little certainty can 
be known. Some lay claim to as high antiquity as the age of 
Constantine, Arcadius, Honorius, and other early emperors : 
but these pretensions have nothing to support them; and 
Dr. Hunt tells us that no records of any of these monasteries 
are of a higher date than the reign of Nicephorus Phocas, 
about A. D. 960. — If their origin is to be traced from this 
epoch, the subsequent story will shew that it was not of the 
most creditable kind : 


‘ When the crafty caloyers adverted to the progress of the 
Turkish arms under the Sultan Orchan and his immediate suc- 
cessors, and conjectured what might soon be the fate of Con- 
stantinople itself, they sent a deputation to the Sultan at Brusa in 
Asia Minor, carrying a present of fourteen thousand sequins, and 
begging that when his victorious arms had taken possession of the 
seat of the Greek empire, the caloyers might be left in the full 
enjoyment of their religious privileges, and in the exclusive pos- 
session of Mount Athos. The Turk aceepted the bribe, pro- 
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mised all they wished, and gave them a charter, which is said to 
be still preserved among the archives at Chariess, the metropolis 
of the peninsula. The Turkish Sultans, however, have since 
made this faithless body pay dearly for their treachery to their 
own Christian monarch, by throwing so large a sum of money into 
the hands of the enemy of their religion and their country at so 
critical a moment ; and instead of being for ever exempted from 
tribute as they had expected, they now pay annually one hundred 
and thirteen thousand piastres to the Porte, besides occasional 
contributions in time of war and other demands, one of which in 
the preceding month amounted to forty-eight purses, or twenty- 
four thousand piastres. In consequence of these perpetual ex- 
tortions, the convents have been obliged to borrow large sums, 
for which they give from four to eight per cent., according to the 
exigency of the moment, or the piety of the lender. The general 
debt is supposed to amount to a million of piastres, or nearly 
eighty thousand pounds sterling. Father Gerasimos said that 
some of the monasteries were unable to raise even the interest of 
their borrowed money, and that the whole community must soon 
become bankrupt.’ 


Great diversity prevails in the present state of these insti- 
tutions: some having many exterior marks of a flourishing 
condition, while others have so far declined as to be ap- 
parently on the eve of dissolution. An anecdote is related of 
one of this latter class, which manifests no little shrewdness 
in the party concerned : 


‘ A beggar passing some months ago by the door of this con- 
vent, asked the accustomed alms of bread and wine, on which the 
porter told him that the Abbot had strictly forbidden him to dis- 
tribute any more, as the convent was poor, and scarcely able to 
support its own members. In the course of conversation the 
beggar asked how the convent became so poor, and on the porter’s 
not being able to give a satisfactory answer, he replied, I will 
inform you. ‘There were two brothers who dwelt in this convent 
at its first foundation, and on them its happiness solely depended. 
Your tyrannical Abbot forced one of them into exile; the other 
soon fled, and with them, your prosperity. But, be assured, that 
until you recal your elder brother, -you will continue poor. What 
were their names? said the waidiine caloyer. The expelled 
brother, replied the beggar, was called A/dore, and the name of him 
who followed was Ac@jcera:. (Give, and it shall be given unto 
you. Luke, vi. 38./ 


The revenues of these establishments depend in a very 
great measure on the precarious offerings of pilgrims, who 
arrive occasionally in vast numbers ; especially at the festival 
of Easter, when Dr. Hunt was present ; — and on the sums 
collected by mendicant brethren in all such countries as pro- 
fess the creed of the Greek church. Of these latter, we 
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regret to say, their honesty does not always equal the ex- 
pectation which their professional calling might imply ; as an 
Hegoumenos, or Abbot, rather plainly informed our travel- 
jlers. Their own lands produce little except grapes, vegetables, 
and fuel: but meat is prohibited, except in cases of extreme 
illness; and, on the fast-days, eggs, oil, and fish are excluded ; 
so much greater is the sanctity of the Greeks than that 
of the Romish church: the caloyers, or lay-brethren, are in 
these respects under the same rules with the monks. — The 
buildings are in some cases very magnificent, though replete 
with instances of barbarous taste; which is most observable 
in one that is inhabited exclusively by Bulgarians, who were 
at the time of Dr. Hunt’s and Mr. Carlyle’s visit re-building 
their monastery with a new colonnade, of which the arches 
were all of different diameters and heights. Of want of hos- 
pitality, the travellers had very rarely reason to complain. 

As to the religious observances of these recluses, they are 
necessarily founded on those of the Greek church, and may 
be easily ascertained elsewhere. In ‘* Covel’s Greek Church,” 
cited by Dr. H., the Greeks are said to be of all the world 
PirAobeoroxwialos, the most zealous adorers of the mother of 
God, to whom far more prayers are offered than to Christ. 
Dr. Hunt’s own observations seem in a great measure to 
justify this remark. He does not appear to have conversed 
on such subjects with them more than once, when he shewed 
them a Greek version of the liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land; and, on this occasion, that part of the creed which 
asserts the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father, 
and the Son, led them so much into controversial conversa- 
tion, that he abstained from again making a similar ex- 
periment. 

To advert to other subjects, Dr. Hunt offers a valuable 
corroboration of the story of the canal cut by Xerxes through 
the isthmus of Athos, to open a passage for his fleet. It is 
somewhat remarkable that so curious a vestige of antiquity 
has altogether escaped the observation of many other travel- 
lers; yet Dr. Hunt traced it, as he tells us, very plainly, and 
by an admeasurement of the Jength of it produced a result 
nearly corresponding to the description of Herodotus. He 
found it ¢ much filled up with mud and rushes, but trace- 
able in its whole extent; having its bottom in many places 
very little above the level of the sca; in some parts of it corn 
is sown, in others there are ponds of water.’ Mr. Mitford 
thinks that the fact, that this work was effected by Xerxes, is 
as well established as any point in Greek history ; yet the 
well known words of Juvenal seem to imply that it was re- 
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garded with some degree of scepticism, at least as long since 
as the days in which that poet lived : 


** creditur olim 
Velificatus Athos, et quicquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in historia.” 





In proceeding with these transactions of British travellers 
in the Turkish dominions, as Mr. Walpole’s collection ot 
papers inight be fairly denominated *, we next arrive at some 
valuable remains of Dr. Sibthorp concerning natural history. 
It is manifest that many of the works of the antients stand in 

reat need of that illustration, which can be derived only 
on such sources as those which this traveller has opened 
tous. The editor quotes an observation of Beckmann, that 
the botany of the antients would be more clearly understood, 
if the names used by the modern Greeks were registered ; a 
remark which Mr. W. extends to ornithology, icthyology, 
and other branches of natural science. Dr. Sibthorp has 
noted down some of these modern names: but it appears that 
these Romaic appellations were not very accurately written by 
him; and, though the editor has done his utmost to remedy 
this defect, some imperfections must still necessarily exist, 
which, without impeaching the usefulness of the system, 
render it less available than it would otherwise have been. — 
Indeed, several Romaic names for animals are essentially dif- 
ferent from those that were employed by the antients, and 
therefore the system could never be applied universally. In 
some of these modern names, etymology will be found a 
tolerable guide for indicating the object represented by them, 
but, as explanatory of antient writers, they would in course 
fail in their use. , 

So many other subjects press on us in this collection, 
that we must decline to enter on the natural history of 
Dr. Sibthorp on this occasion; and we the more readily omit 
it, because it seems probable that another opportunity may 
occur, when a more general notice of that author’s relics may 
comprehend it. 

Remarks on Parts of Beotia and Phocis, from the Journals 
of Mr. Raikes. — One of the most striking observations. in 
the early part of this journal relates to the tides of the 





* The present title of this work, ‘ Memoirs relating to Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Turkey,’ does not very accurately represent its 
contents: because we have subsequently journals, &c. relating to 
Egypt, which according to our present divisions of the globe can- 
not be included under this head. Still less can travels in Nubia 
be considered as bearing any reference to the general title. 


Euripus. 
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Euripus. The channel at the narrowest part does not ex- 
ceed fifty yards in width, apd is much obstructed by the 
massy piers of the bridge. When Mr. Raikes crossed it a 
second time, he found the current falling with nearly as much 
rapidity as the Thames at London-bridge, in an opposite 
direction to that of the evening preceding; and he was 
assured by the natives that the tide changed every six hours, 
if no violent winds interfered with the regular flux. Father 
Babin, a Jesuit, says Mr. R., studied the tides of the Euripus 
with attention, in order to reconcile the varying accounts of 
the antients. Let us see how they vary. — Pliny, Pomponius 
Mela, and Strabo are allowed by Mr. R. to agree in ascribing 
seven times of flux and reflux in twenty-four hours: but 
Seneca, says he, allows fourteen, an opinion which he grounds 
on this passage from the Hercules C&teus, v. 778. : 


“© At gua nivosi patitur Aquilonis minas, 
Euripus undas flectit instabilis vagas, 
Septemque cursus volvit, et totidem refert, 
Dum lapsa Titan mergat Oceano juga.” 


We have added the two former lines to the quotation of Mr. 
Raikes, in order to make the whole more clear. Some com- 
mentators might perhaps be hardy enough to attempt, from this 
very passage, to prove that the opinion of Seneca coincided 
with that of Pliny, and that only seven changes of the tide were 
specified by the poet: but, in case that Mr. Raikes should be 
unwilling to concede this interpretation, let us look on Seneca 
here as a poet, and not as a natural philosopher. Perhaps 
in no place was the effect of tide more visible within his ob- 
servation, that at the narrow strait of the Euripus.* Poets 
~ are naturally given to amplification: they have the liberty of 
adding to the number of heads and arms of their giants ad 
libitum ; and they are not bound to arithmetical calculation, 
when they wish to describe any extraordinary natural phe- 
nomena. He elsewhere writes: (Hercules furens, v. 377.) 


“© Priusque multo vicibus alterius fugax 
Eurtpus undé stabit Euboica piger :” 


that is, sooner shall the constant flux and reflux of the 
Euripus cease, than Megara consent to the proposals of 





* See Rennell’s Herodotus, on the Syrtes, &c. p.659.; where 
he says that the tide creates a variation of five feet at Venice, but 
only of twelve or thirteen inches at Naples, and in the Euripus, 
Still the effect of a much less rise of water in a narrow strait, 
where it rushed with rapidity, would be greater than that of a 
more considerable rise in a far broader space. 


Lycus. 
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Lycus. We may assume, and not unfairi;, from these two 
passages, that Seneca did look on the tides of the Euripus as 
extraordinary phenomena ; and, if we allow him full latitude 
as a poet, and with something of the numerical amount 
«© seven” running in his head, as relating to the Euripus, the 
supposed variation of his description from that of other 
writers is not altogether unaccountable. * 

Thus much we have remarked on the presumption that these 

writers do vary: but whether they really do thus differ is a 
matter of much doubt. Pomponius Mela says, lib. ii. ¢. 7., 
“© Euripon vocant, rapidum mare, et alterno cursu septies die ac 
septies nocte fluctibus invicem versis, adeo immodice fluens, ut 
ventos etiam ac plcna ventis navigia frustretur ;” and Pliny 
remarks, that the tides in the Euripus, and in some other 
places, are not from local circumstances reducible to general 
rules, * velut Taurometani Luript, et in Eubcea septies die ac 
nocte reciprocantis,” lib.ii. c. 100. Of these two passages, 
that of Piiny is the least determinate, and may consequently be 
said to agree either with Mela or Seneca: but these two writers 
express ‘themselves so similarly, that, whether they mean 
fourteen or seven, if we explain both by one and the same 
rule, they will be found to correspond exactly. Therefore, 
although a doubt may possibly remain relative to the signi- 
fication of their words, we can have little hesitation in allow- 
ing that they mean one and the same thing. 
, It seems tar more difficult to reconcile these accounts with 
modern observations; as those of Babin, and of the modern 
natives, which determined the former to presume the usual tides, 
with the exception of certain days, when he could not detect 
any regular order: “ namely, the first five days of the moon’s 
first quarter, and the same of her last quarter.” Pliny makes 
a remark partly similar, but not as referring to the same days 
of the moon. 

Mr. Walpole has added some observations of his own to 
those of Mr. Raikes on the Boeotian Catabothra, and the 
Copaic lake. — Mr. R. shall speak first : 


‘* The Copaic lake is, in fact, nothing more than a lower divi- 
sion of the great plain which formed the territories of Haliartus, 
Livadea, Cheronea, Orchomenus, and other towns of Beotia. 
The, river Cephissus, flowing through this plain, stagnated in the 
lower extremity of it, and formed there a wide but shallow lake 
by the accumulation of its waters, which must have risen still 
higher, had not one of those fissures common in mountains of 





* “ Certus pro incerto numero fortasse positus,” is the remark of 
a critic in the variorum edition on the first of these passages. 
lime- 
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lime-stone received them, and carried them off through the 
natapobpa, ' : 

«© The river having no other discharge for its streams, (for the 
whole of the plain, like all the interior plains of Greece, is en- 
tirely surrounded by mountains, ) every obstruction in this sub- 
terraneous passage endangered the safety of the tract of country, 
which was situated a little above its usual level. At the time 
when the undertaking for clearing the xarac6pa was proposed, the 
rich and flourishing towns of the plain were reduced to a state of 
desolation by the incroachments of the lake, and under the de- 
spondency occasioned by an universal monarchy sunk into com- 
plete decay. At present the rising of the waters in winter has 
turned a great portion of the richest soil in the world into a 
morass, and should any permanent internal obstruction occur in 
the stream, the whole of this fertile plain might gradually become 
included in the limits of the Copaic lake.” 


Now for Mr. W.: 


‘ These great artificial excavations were probably formed by 
the wealthy Orchomenians, in very early ages, to protect the plain 
belonging to their state from inundation. The people who erected 
the Treasury, as it is called, of Orchomenus, wanted neither skill 
nor power to excavate the rock for such important purposes. 
The caverns (gapayyss, Arist. Met. lib. xiii.) by which the waters 
were discharged from the plain were sometimes stopped by earth- 
quakes (Strabo, lib. ix.) ; at other times from the same cause new 
fissures were occasioned. In the time of Alexander either fresh 
openings were made, for the sake of receiving and conducting the 
waters, or the old apertures were enlarged. ‘The name of the man 
of Chalcis who was employed on this occasion may have been 
Crates. (Compare Stephanus in v. ’A@jvas with Strabo, lib. ix. 
and consult Freret. 47. Acad. des Inscr. 13.) 


In this latter extract, from the pen of the editor, it seems 
doubtful whether he does not consider these excavations as 
altogether artificial: while Mr. Raikes speaks of the fissures 
common to mountains of lime-stone, and implies conse- 
quently that some at least of these channels are natural ; 
’ adding that the square pits attributed to the time of Alexan- 
der were near the lake, and zm the supposed direction of the 
under-ground stream. — Mr. Walpole seems to apply the 
term xalaBéSea to’these square pits only; while Mr. Raikes 
appears to include under this name all the subterraneous 
conduits and reservoirs. A reference to Strabo does not re- 
concile this apparent variation: but we conceive that a little 
inaccurracy of expression must lurk somewhere; and that 
both natural and artificial channels have existed, the latter 
having been made at various times to assist the former. 

The 
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The Corycian cave in the regions of Parnassus has been 
described by other travellers, but no where more perspi- 
cuously, or with more felicity, than by Mr. Raikes. 


‘ The narrow and low entrance of the cave spread at once into 
a chamber 330 feet long, by nearly 200 wide; the stalactites 
from the top hung in the most graceful forms, the whole length 
of the roof, and fell, like drapery, down the sides. The depth of 
the folds was so vast and the masses thus suspended in the air were 
so great, that the relief and fullness of these natural hangings 
were as complete as the fancy could have wished. They were not 
like concretions or incrustations, mere coverings of-tne rock ; 
they were the gradual growth of ages, disposed in the most simple 
and majestic forms, and so rich and large, as to accord with the 
size and loftiness of the cavern. The stalagmites below and onthe 
sides of the chamber were still more fantastic in their forms, than 
the pendants above, and struck the eye with the fancied resem- 
blance of vast human figures. 

‘ At the end of this great vault, a narrow passage leads down a 
wet slope of rock; with some difficulty, from the slippery nature 
of the ground on which I trod, I went a considerable way on, until 
I came to a place where the descent grew very steep, and my 
light being nearly exhausted, it seemed best to return. On my way 
back, I found, half buried in the clay, on one side of the passage, 
a small antique Patera, of the common black and red ware. The 
incrustation of the grotto had begun to appear; but it was un- 
broken, and I was interested in finding this simple relic of the 
homage once paid to the Corycian nymphs by the ancient inhabit- 
ants of the country. The stalagmitic formations on the entrance 
of this second passage are wild as imagination can conceive, and 
of the most brilliant whiteness. 

‘ It would not require a fancy, lively, like that of the ancient 
Greeks, to assign this beautiful grotto, as a residence to the 
nymphs. The stillness which reigns through it, only broken by 
the gentle sound of the water, which drops from the point of the 
stalactites, the dar devdovra of the grotto of the nymphs in 
the Odyssey, the dim light admitted by its narrow entrance, and 
reflected by the white ribs of the roof, with all the miraculous 
decorations of the interior, would impress the most insensible with 
feelings of awe, and lead him to attribute the influence of the 
scene to the presence of some supernatural being.’ 


We must now close our notice of Mr. Walpole’s collection 
for the present ; reserving the consideration of the succeeding 
papers, in general more closely connected with antiquarian 
research than those which have preceded them, for our next 
Number.- Those which have been’ lightly discussed in this 
article comprize contents far more copious than our limits 
would enable us to specify. 


[ Zo be continued. | 
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Ant. VI. All Classes productive of National Wealth; or, the 
Theories of M. Quesnai, Dr. Adam Smith, and Mr. Gray, con- 
cerning the various Classes of Men, as to the Production of 
Wealth to the Community, analysed and examined, by George 
Purves, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 338. 9s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

Art. VII. Gray versus Malthus. The Principles of Population 
and Preduction investigated: and the Questions, ‘** Does Popu- 
lation regulate Subsistence, or Subsistence Population?” Has 
the latter, in its Increase, a Tendency to augment or diminish the 
average Quantum of Employment and Wealth?” and “ Should 
Government encourage or check carly Marriage?” discussed. By 
George Purves, LL.D. Svo. pp.530. tos. 6d. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1818. 


NV ORE than twenty years have elapsed since the publication 
4Y4 of Mr. Malthus’s ‘ Essay on the Principles of Popula- 
tion,” in its earliest and smallest form: it was noticed by us 
(Sept. 1798) soon after its appearance; and of the improved 
and extended edition, in 1803, an amp!e report will be found in 
our Numbers at the close of that year and the beginning of 
1804. His leading doctrines were that population had a natural 
tendency to increase much more rapidly than the means of 
subsistence: that, to prevent this increase, very powerful 
checks were provided by nature; and that these checks were 
no other than “ vice and misery,” to which, in his second 
edition, the author made the less ungracious addition of 
moral restraint. From these formidable preliminaries, a 
variety of gloomy and discouraging inferences resulted ; to 
promote marriages and to multiply births would be to in- 
crease mortality and accumulate misery; and the havoc of 
intemperance or war, or the destruction of life in crowded 
manufactories or unhealthy hovels, were losses not to be re- 
gretted, being requisite as preventive checks, and as “ super- 
seding (we use the author’s words) the necessity of great and 
ravaging epidemics to destroy the redundancy.” : 

The promulgation of such new and unpalatable doctrines 
could not fail to excite doubt and call forth counter-publica- 
tions; the principal of which have been successively noticed in 
our work, and may be found in our new General Index undei 
the head of Malthus, in vol.i. p.689., or ‘ Population 
politically considered,” in vol. ii. p.455. None of the repli- 
cants, however, were successful in shaking the impression 
produced. by the arguments of Mr. Malthus, supported as 
they were by very extensive reading and research ; until, after 
along interval, appeared the elaborate work of Mr. Gray on 
the Happiness of States, reported in our Number for Feb. 
1817., That book displayed a large store of politico-econ- 

Rev. Jury, 1819. - T omic 
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omic erudition, but was and still is in a great measure lost to 
the public by its diffuse, desultory, and obscure style. In 
our notice of it, we intimated a concurrence with the views 
of the author, wherever we were able to reduce them to an 
intelligible form : but we expressed our disappointment at the 
introduction of a vast variety of irrelevant matter; and at the 
loss of time and labour incurred in dissecting page after page 
to obtain those results which, with proper care on the part 
of the writer, might have been conveyed in a few sentences. 
To remedy this grievous defect, and to disseminate a know- 
lege of the principles advanced by Mr. Gray, are the object of 
the two works of Dr. Purves; who, long a convert to the 
theory of his friend, could not but feel the greatest regret at 
those unfortunate obscurities which closed the volume of 
knowlege to the general eye. 

The earlier of Dr. P.’s publications treats of the distinction 
between productive and unproductive labour; that is, it ex- 
hibits in a connected shape the views of Mr. G. on this im- 
portant topic, and follows them up by a variety of remarks on 
such subjects as the cause of our mercantile distress, — the 
effect of taxes and public debt on the national wealth, — the 
most profitable species of circulating medium, &c. The 
second volume, though of greater size, is less diversified in 
its objects; being in a manner confined to the-discussion of 
the grand question whether population be, as Mr. Malthus 
asserts, imperatively limited by subsistence, or as Mr. Gray 
maintains, has the power of, augmenting subsistence ad 
libitum ; that is, to as high a degree as population, the in- 
crease of which is regulated by other causes, may require. 
Both volumes may be considered as _ re-conveying Mr. 
Gray’s ideas in an improved form: many passages are given 
in abstract; others 2 la lettre: the whole are so connected as 
to render the two books fit objects for a conjunct report; and 
we shall begin with the second, as containing the most direct 
answer to Mr. Malthus’s theory. 

Is population imperatively limited by the supply of food ? The 
readers of Mr. Malthus will not have forgotten that, in his 
first chapier, he considers population as increasing, when 
unchecked, in a geometrical ratio, 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. &c.; 
while he boldly assumes that the supply of food, under the 
greatest efforts of human skill and industry, can increase only 
in an arithmetical ratio, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. * This,’ says Mr. 
Gray, ‘is a loose unphilosophical comparison, even if it were 
founded in fact: it throws no light whatever on the subject, 
and is only calculated to mislead. But it is unfounded and 
incorrect. ‘The progression both of population and subsist- 
ence, when compared with the progress of time, may be 
either 
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either arithmetical or geometrical, or in any other proportion. 
It may be either as 1, 2, 35 4+) OF I, 2. 4. Bo, OF 14, 14, 1G, 2g 
or 1, 13. 3. 5-: in short, according to every possible ratio, 
regular or irregular.’ — Mr. Malthus’s impression that popu- 
lation would, if unchecked, increase in a geometrical ratio, 
was derived from the case of the United States of America, 
in which the periodical returns clearly shew that each gener- 
ation has doubled the numbers of its predecessor. ‘This fact, 
however, may be explained by other causes, partly by the 
health attendant on agricultural pursuits, but chiefly by the 
rare circumstance of unbounded territory being in the pos- 
session of men in an advanced state of civilization. ‘Tlie 
supply of provisions in the United States is ample, and mar- 
riages are early: but the latter is not altogether a consequence 
of the former: were the population more accumulated in 
towns, early marriage would be less frequent, even with au 
equal facility of support. When we look around to other 
countries, and see that the ratio of augmentation varies 
almost throughout, it seems more lines to reason to 
consider the United States as an extreme case, and to draw a 
result (if such an estimate be necessary) of natural increase 
from the medium of a given number of countries. 

Dr. Smith and other political economists divide the wants 
of mankind into three heads, — food, clothing, and lodging : of 
these, says Mr. G., (p. 138.) about one-third of the expence 
goes to food in most English families of the middlin 
class: but among the lower orders, who can afford little more 
than necessaries, the half nearly must be allotted for ‘food, 
leaving proportionally less for clothing and lodging. Mr. 
Gray thus admits that food is by far the greatest of the com- 
ponent parts of human wants; and the question at issue re- 
gards the length to which the supply of it may be augmented. 
Its increase, says Mr. Malthus, can never exceed the arith- 
metical ratio: but Mr. Gray maintains that this increase is 
subject to no other ratio than the amount of labour bestowed 
on agriculture. In a state of nature, that state in which, to 
judge from the conclusions of Mr. Malthus, the means of 
subsistence ought to be most abundant because population is 
so thin, the earth seems ‘in general to be very infertile; pos- 
sessing productiveness only along the banks of rivers, or in 
the small spots that are occasionally enriched by irrigation, or 
natural manure. Fertility is the consequence of the appli- 
cation of human labour; and the natural productiveness of 
the soil of almost any country is not one-twentieth, or, in 
Mr. G.’s opinion, not one-thirtieth part of the artificial pro- 
ductiveness, which may be created by the skill and labour of 
T 2 man ; 
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man; a point too obvious to be much argued, did it not 
shew that subsistence in itself is altogether passive, and that 
there must be a fundamental error in that theory which as- 
sumes so positively that it is a deficiency of subsistence that 
checks population. 


¢ * Population, whatever be the ratio of its increase, carries in 
itself the means of finding sufficient food. Its increase supplies ‘it 
with an additional number of hands. Only about one out of six 
or seven of the new persons on the average of life, as with respect 
to the old, is wanted to cultivate, in order to feed himself and the 
rest. The other five or six become effective members of the com- 
munity in other modes of employment, and while they increase 
the consumption, tend to increase the supply also. An increase 
of population not only increases the demand for subsistence, and 
consequently, for an additional number of cultivators, but by ren- 
dering the number of those who wish to be farmers, greater, 
urges them to attempt cultivating lands, which in a stagnant or de- 
creasing state of population they would never have thought of 
doing. This increase also, by augmenting capital, skill, and ma- 
nure, enables the old and the new cultivators to produce additional 
supplies adequate to the additional demand. And thus an in- 
crease of population regularly forces up the quantity of subsist- 
ence at least to a level with itself, but in most cases higher.” 

‘ Until, therefore, the earth is peopled to the highest amount 
which it is capable of feeding, or while there is any uncultivated, 
or imperfectly cultivated soil, population has the regulating power 
over subsistence in its own hands. As far as depends on subsist- 
ence, it may increase at any rate, however rapid. It has only to 
apply more of its members to the work of cultivation, and it can 
obtain what it wants.’ 


A great part of the world, says Mr. G. in another place, 
is as yet uncultivated, and hardly any part of it is cultivated 
to its extent. Even Europe is not peopled to the fifth .of the 


numbers which, according to a moderate estimate, (p. 422.) . 


it is capable of supporting. Nor does the average price of 
food indicate any symptom of a regular excess in the demand 
above the supply: the ordinary profits of the farmer are not 
greater than the ordinary profits of the merchant, manufac- 
turer, or other classes of the community: were they other- 
wise, the sons of farmers and country labourers would not 
flock in such numbers to town, in quest of a different occu- 
pation, but would remain at home, and increase the supply 
of subsistence. The truth is that, instead of subsistence being 
inferior to population, the same equality prevails between the 
two that we observe in every thing else; and additional food, 
when required, is raised by the same mode of exertion, and 
without greater difficulty than an additional supply of manu- 


factures. n certain seasons, (as in 1799, 1809, and 1811) 


we 
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we have seen a shortness of supply approaching to scarcity : 
but this arises from no permanent cause, and seldom fails to 
be counterbalanced by years of superabundance, such as 1814 
and 1815. What a field for extension of produce is still 
open in England and on the Continent !—in England, by 
adopting in the rich countries of the west and south the im- 
proved tillage of the east and north: on the Continent, by 
bringing under culture vast tracts which have hitherto been 
almost entirely neglected. Assuredly, if we seek in either 
theory for an explanation of the existing distress of Eng- 
jand, we shall not find it in that of Mr. Malthus; a deficiency 
of subsistence forming no part of our present grievances. 
We come next to the very interesting question whether an 
increase of population, as Mr. Malthus apprehends, has a 
tendency to deteriorate the condition of the great mass: it 
affords, says Mr. Gray, if any faith may be placed in experi- 
ence, more effective employment to all ranks, and augments 
greatly that middling class which forms the strongest and hap- 
piest part of a community. In a thinly peopled tract, such 
as the Highlands of Scotland, extremes predominate :. thie 
lord on one side, the vassals on the other; the middling class 
being comparatively insignificant. England, on the contrary, 
one of the most populous, and doubtless the most wealthy of 
all countries in the world, exhibits the middling class in all its 
pride; and the returns under the property-tax shew a com- 
plete table of imperceptible gradations in the incomes of fami- 
lies. How different from the England of the feudal ages, 
when all power was vested in the barons; and when the com- 
mons, or middling class, were not of importance enough to 
hold a share in the national representation, until brought for- 
wards by the crown in both countries as a counterpoise to the 
aristocracy. ‘That augmented population has the tendency 
supposed by Mr. Gray is shewn by the example of almost 
every country in the civilized world; particularly by the history 
of Europe for the last century, in which there has been, almost 
without one exception, a marked increase both of comfort and 
of numbers. ‘The reason is that the artificial wants of indi- 
viduals increase in proportion as they become more numerous ; 
in other words, their desires grow with their knowlege, 
and with the means of gratifying them. What a contrast is 
exhibited by the denuded state of the Irish cottager, and the 
multifarious accommodations of the citizens of Paris or Lon- 
don! These additional wants necessarily create additional 
employment for others, and the result is a constant increase 
of the means of wealth. 
T 3 The 
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The following tabular sketch exhibits, in a short compass, 
the principal tenets on each side: 


Mr. Malthus’s leading Ideas. 





Population has a natural tend- 
ency to increase faster than sub- 
sistence. 


The natural progress of popu- 
lation is according to the geo- 
metrical ratio 1.2.4.8. 16., as 
evinced in the case of the United 
States of America. 


The amount of subsistence 
regulates the amount of popu- 
lation. 


Population has a tendency to 
overstock, and to lessen the 
average amount of employment 
to individuals. 

The increase of population 
has a natural tendency to pro- 
mote poverty. 


The diseases and evils gene- 
rated by the increase of popu- 
lation arise chiefly from poverty 
and a scarcity of food. 


Mr. Gray’s leading Ideas. 





Population has a tendency to 
increase, but this increase car- 
ries in itself the power of sup- 
plying its wants as well for sub- 
sistence as otherwise. 

We have no rule for estimat- 
ing the natural progress of popu- 
lation; the United States are a 
solitary case; no other countr 
increases in that ratio; and, if 
an estimate is to be made, it 
would be more fair to take the 
average of a given number of 
countries. 

The amount of population re- 
gulates the amount of subsist- 
ence in the same way as it re- 
gulates the supply of clothing 
and housing ; because, with the 
exception of occasional fa- 
mines, the amount of subsistence 
raised depends on the labour of 
mankind. 

The increase of population 
tends uniformly to increase the 
average amount of employment 
to individuals. 

The increase of population 
has an uniform tendency to in- 
crease wealth, not collectively 
only, but individually. 

The diseases and evils gene- 
rated by the increase of popu- 
lation arise chiefly from an over- 
flow of wealth, and habits of 
luxury. 


Emigration. — This topic is one of those which places the 








opposite theories of Mr. M. and Mr. G. in a clear light, 
and is unfortunately of too much interest at present to the 
British public. That the emigrations recorded in history have, 
in general, arisen from causes very different from want of sub- 
sistence, is apparent from this short paragraph : 


_* Emigration, except in certain local cases, is no proof whatever 
of a redundancy of population in reference to the materials of 
subsistence. 
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subsistence. It prevails chiefly in thinly-peopled districts and 
countries. In those which are very populous it exists in a much 
inferior degree, and in them it is generally much more than coun- 
terbalanced by immigration. It seems to have flourished most 
among states in the earliest periods of population, when it was 
most useful for peopling the earth; and in proportion as nations 
approach nearer to their complement, it gradually decays. It 
springs from a spirit of restlessness and discontent which is found 
to inspire so considerable a portion of our race; and nature un- 
doubtedly intended it to assist in promoting the peopling of the 
globe as well as commercial intercourse. But it is not really ne- 
cessary, on account of subsistence, till a country has reached its 
complement both with respect to home culture and importation.’ 


Dr. Purves lays it down as a rule that the more populous 

a district or country becomes, the smaller is the emigration 
from either; and he adduces, in support of this apparent 
contradiction, the examples of several highly peopled coun- 
tries, England, France, India, and China; as well as the more 
familiar case of that continued movement from country! to 
town, which we see prevailing so extensively all over this 
kingdom. ‘That an increase of population, on a given spot, 
diversifies and augments the means of employment, is clearly 
manifested (pp. 169. 193. 207.) by a variety of facts, and in 
particular by the activity of great towns, contrasted with the 
slow habits and frequent want of work in villages and the 
country. JT ortunate were it for England that no other emi- 
gration were prevalent: but it is by expatriation that many 
of those, who at present suffer from our financial pressure, 
seck relief: the annuitants go to the Continent, while the 
agriculturists and mechanics repair to the United States. 
How painful is it to think that this diminution of numbers 
(though advantageous to the individual) has no effect in less- 
ening the pressure on those who remain: but that it has, on 
the contrary, a tendency to increase it, by abridging first the 
number who pay taxes, and next the means of raising that 
income out of which taxes are to be paid. To imagine that 
the departure of a particular individual or class of individuals 
is advantageous, by opening to others the means of beneficial 
employment, is altogether erroneous: the truc policy, at least 
in a national sense, being that all should remain, and that all 
should aid each other in bearing the common burden. It is 
by connection and mutual co-operation that individuals ac- 
quire a competency, and that nations obtain power : those who 
consider a decrease of numbers as no disadvantage look on 
men only as venders, or as competitors for productive busi- 
ness, without viewing them in the light of consumers or cus- 
tomers. Again, emigration carrics off, in a great measure, 
Tia the 
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the formed and grown up part of the population; that is,. of 
the part on whom the care of nurture and the expence of edu- 
cation have been already bestowed. Colonization is liable to 
several of the objections that apply to emigration: but in 
general a connection subsists between the mother-country and 
the colonists, leading to active intercourse, and to a demand 
for a part at least of those supplies which would have been 
required if the emigrants had remained at home. 

What labour is productive, and what is unproductive? — 
No question in political economy has been more discussed or 
more disputed than the distinction between productive and 
unproductive labour. The French économistes gave the 
character oi productive to agriculture only; while Dr. Smith 
went much farther, and extended it to all manufacturing labour, 
but denied it to a very numerous portion of society, — the 
menial servants. ‘* The labour of the manufacturer adds,” 
he says, ** to the value of the materials with which he works, 
while that of the latter adds to the value of nothing.” 
Dr. S. has here evidently allowed himself to be misled by 
appearances; the produce of the manufacturer being exhi- 
bited in a substantial and yendible commodity; while that of 
the menial servant, though less apparent, and even requiring 
some reflection to discover its existence, is not the less 
valuable, inasmuch as it contributes to the greater efficiency 
of the master, the clerks, the artisans, or others in whose 
behalf it is exerted, and a portion of whose time must other- 
wise be sacrificed to do that which the servant does for 
them. Dr.S. goes on to apply the epithet of unproductive 
to several of the higher orders in society, such as lawyers, 
physicians, military men, &c.; as if the exertions of these 
persons did not save the obviously productive classes, agri- 
culturists, manufacturers, and merchants, that time which 
they would otherwise be obliged to devote to attempts to dis- 
charge such duties themselves. Physicians are certainly not 
unproductive, unless the science of medicine be wholly super- 
fluous ; nor can military men be classed under that ignoble 
description, until the time comes when nations shall be 
agreed on the inutility of war, and that military establish- 
ments can be dismissed. The force of these reasons was felt 
by M. Say; who, considering that such services, though they 
left no substantial or permanent result, did not the less 
contribute -to the public welfare, admitted them without 
hesitation to the productive class, and declared that name to 
be due to all labour which could be called “ useful.” This 
was a more satisfactory definition, certainly, than any of the 


preceding, but is liable to two objections; first, that people 
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are often not agreed as to the distinction between the useful 
and the ornamental ; and, -next, that, in certain conjunctures, 
articles or services avowedly useful may not be in demand. 
This considerationsbrings us to the fourth and last definition, 
viz. that of Mr. oe: who declares that the proper index 
of value, the quality which gives a title to the name of pro- 
ductive, is the “ chargeability” of an article, or the power of 
procuring for it a price and a profit. ‘That this is a very 
comprehensive definition will be apparent from the ensuing 
extract; in which our readers, if they can forgive a few 


novel and quaint expressions, will perceive the disjecta membra 
of an able investigator : 


¢ Mr. Gray maintains the productiveness of all classes of cir- 
culators in the fullest extent. According to his views, there is 
no actual line in nature, which makes any distinction whatever 
among the various classes as to productiveness. No class, how- 
ever different in form may be its circuland, or means of charging, 
is in possession of any wealth-creating power, which is not de- 
rived, directly or indirectly, from the others, and possessed in 
like manner by them. Nay, farther, on the present arrange- 
ments of nature, it is utterly impossible that any such line can 
exist. From the mode of forming, deriving, and using price in 
these arrangements, each class is necessarily productive of addi- 
tional wealth to the community ; that is, renders all the rest more 
wealthy than they would be without it. 

‘ The following are the outlines of his theory on the subject of 
circulation, and productiveness in point of wealth, 

‘ Every human being is a circulator, either directly of him- 
self *, or indirectly by the agency of others, and is alike subject 
to the laws of circulation. 

‘ Every circulator is connected with society in two ways: 
1. by means of his income, and, 2. by means of his expenditure. 
He is a seller and buyer in one: selling in order to buy, and 
buying in order to sell. 

‘ The article or medium by which he is a circulator, Mr. Gra 
terms his circuland. This consists of ‘* the materials on whic 
labour and skill are exerted, labour and skill themselves, and the 
produce of labour and skill.” 

‘ Circuland “ enables the possessor to charge for it, or to 
draw on the common fund.” This common fund consists of the 
various incomes of the circulators, or of the prices they charge 
on one another for the articles in which they respectively deal. 


Throughout the whole mass of circulators charge is met by 
charge. 
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sn * The female circulator is by no means excluded here, but 
for the sake of brevity, she is supposed to be ineluded under the 
male term.’ : 
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‘ The chargeability of circuland is thus the sole quality which 

roduces wealth. All other qualities belonging to it, or com- 
aliens of them, have a wealth-producing influence only by 
means of their operating on, or by, this. They affect the quantum, 
not the reality, of productiveness. 

¢ Throughout all classes,’ says Dr. P. in another place, ‘ what 
is expenditure to one individual or class, is the source of employ- 
ment and income to the others. This is the immutable law of 
nature, and it is the grand power which produces all the move- 
ments of circulation. — Let the inquirer only put these necessary 
questions: By whom is any circulator, or class of circulators, 
paid? And how are the payers enabled to pay him or them? 
And he will find the productive theory close round him with 
irresistible force : there is no possibility of escape.’ 


Amount of our national Income. — From these remarks on 
the theory of productive labour, we proceed to the practical 
and very interesting question of the annual return of pro- 
perty and labour in the British dominions. Mr. Colquhoun, 
whose work we reported at some length in our Number for 
December, 1815, sanguine in this as in other respects, boldly 
calculates the annual property created in Great Britain and 
Ireland at more than 400 millions sterling, of which the half 
arises from agriculture. M. Say, in his essay De [Angleterre 
et des Anglais, (noticed in our Appendix to Vol. Ixxviii.) 
takes a very different view of the question; and, after several 
calculations, founded chiefly on the income-tax, he computes 
the annual return of our productive labour at only 224 
millions. Between these conflicting estimates, Mr. Gray 
steers a middle course; founding his computation, like 
M. Say, on the returns of the income-tax, but making 
some very important additions. The population of Great 
Britain, exclusive of Ireland, consists of fully 2,600,000 
families; of whom only 628,000 were-returned as liable to 
the tax, that is, as enjoying incomes of more than sol. a-year. 
Now, considerable reductions were allowed in the tax in 
cases of income from sol. to 200l.; and for these Mr. G. 
makes a large addition, followed by one still larger for the 
wages of the lower classes; who, to the number of nearly 
two millions of families, escaped the tax in toto: but he 
takes their wages at an average of 35]. or 4ol. a-year. These 
computations are inserted in the Appendix (pp. 311, 312.) 
to Dr. P.’s book, and are enveloped in all the provoking 
obscurity which marks Mr. Gray’s work on the Happiness of 
States : but the following short statement has the advautage 


of clearness, and approaches to Mr. G.’s results as far as we 
can comprehend them. 
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Income in Great Britain subject to the 





property-tax, - - ~- £140,000,000 
Add for all allowances, evasions, and 
omissions, - - - - 50,000,000 
Wages of the lower orders, exempt from 
the tax - - - - 70,000,000 
Ireland, income and wages of all de- 
scriptions, - - - - 40,000,000 
£300,000,000 





Of the respective proportions paid by the different classes 
of our population, some idea may be formed from this conjec- 
tural statement by Mr. G.: 


‘ The classes supplying subsistence, 30 per cent. 90,000,000 
The classes deriving their income 


through anu by means of ¢25 ditto 75:000,000 
taxes, - 
— — supplying clothing and 14 ditto 42,000,000 
> ‘ d 
7" en housing an “4 14 ditto 42,000,000 


The classes employed in teaching | 
(including the clergy), in law, 








in physic, in writing, painting, ?17 ditto 5 1,000,000 
engraving, and the like, and in 
service, - - ~ =] 

s£300,000,000” 





The peace has necessarily made a very material deduction 
from this amount, first in the army and navy, which are com- 
prehended by Mr.G. in the classes paid by government : 
next in the rents of Jand and houses, which on an average 
have fallen at least 20 per cent. ; and, lastly, from the general 
unprofitableness of various manufacturing and mercantile 
branches, which, in time of war, were in full activity. These 
explain but too clearly the stagnation and distress which 
were so severely felt in 1816, and which, notwithstanding the 
temporary improvement of the last year, still press so heavily 
on the country. 

In our next Number, we shall make a farther exposition of 
the doctrine of Messrs. Gray and Purves, and conclude by 
stating several important qualifications, with which its re- 
ception ought, in our opinion, to be accompanied. 


[ To be continued. ] 
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Art. VIIf. The Transactions of the Linnéan Soctety of London. 
Vol. XII. Part I. 4to. pp.2go. 11. 118. 6d. sewed. Long- 
man and Co. 


We: have pleasure in observing that this portion of the 

records of the Linnéan Society contains many. interest- 
ing papers, and some which are distinguished by their depth 
and accuracy of scientific research. It commences with a 
communication intitled 

Some Information respecting the Lignum Rhodium o 
Pococke’s Travels. By Sir James Edward Smith, the Pre- 
sident. — In examining the papers of the late Dr. Sibthorp, 
with a view to the publication of the Flora Greca, Sir J. Smith 
has discovered some curious particulars respecting the tree 
which Pococke has named the Lignum Rhodium. ‘The 
identical tree described by that traveller, in his remarks on 
Cyprus, (Description of the East, Vol. ii. p. 230.) was seen 
by Dr. Sibthorp in the garden of the convent among the 
mountains of Antiphoniti. ‘* The Eugumenos of the convent,” 
says Dr. Sibthorp, “a very old man, offered himself as my 
conductor; and leading me a few paces below, the convent, 
into a garden now covered with rubbish, he poiated out a 
tree which upon examination I found to be Liquidambar 
Styraciflua.. The trunk of it was much hacked. Different 
bits of it had been carried off by the curious or superstitious, 
as an ornament to their cabinets or churches. ‘This was pro- 
bably the same tree that Pococke had seen.” An examination 
of specimens in the Herbarium of Dr. Sibthorp, and a pencil- 
sketch. by Mr. Bauer, served to convince the President of the 
accuracy of the opinion that the Lignum Rhodium of Pococke 
is no other than Liquidambar Styraciflua of Linné. It is 
extremely difficult, however, to conjecture in what manner 
this plant could have found its way to Cyprus; unless we 
suppose that the Venetians intreduced: it from the new 
continent into that island while they were in possession of it. 
Sir James Smith remarks: ‘ Dr. Sibthorp, like his ~ pre- 
decessor, found this tree forming seed, yet it does not appear 
to.have scattered its progeny over the neighbourhood, as in 
so fine a climate it might have been expected to have done: 
though I have never heard of its bringing any seed to per- 
fection in England, where it rarely even blossoms.’ 

Of the Formation of the Vegetable Epidermis. By the 
Reverend Patrick Keith, F. L.S.— This short but luminous 
paper, by the author of “ Physiological Botany,” (see M. R. 
Vol. Ixxxii. N.S. p. 126.) is dedicated to the consideration 
of M. Mirbel’s hypothesis of the formation of the epidermis 
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of plants. Itis the opinion of that eminent French phytologist, 
as stated in his Traité d’ Anat. et de Physiol. Veg. and 
subsequently in his Elémens de Phystologie Végétale et de 
Botanique, (see M. R. Appendix, Vol. Ixxxvi. p. 462.) that 
the vegetable epidermis is not a distinct and peculiar mem- 
brane, but merely the indurated surface of the paronchyma, 
changed in its appearance by a continual exposure to the air. 
Without doubt, this account of the matter agrees with the 
real state of the exterior covering of the trunk of most trees: 
but we ought to recollect that this is by no means the 
epidermis of the plant. Indeed, Mr. Keith places the true 
nature of the vegetable cuticle in a distinct and indis- 
putable point of view, by directing our attention to some 
obvious and well established facts. : 


‘ If it be true,’ he observes in the paper before us, ‘ that the 
epidermis is nothing more than the pellicle formed on the external 
surface of the parenchyma, indurated by the action of the air, 
then it will follow that an epidermis never can be completely 
formed till such time as it has been exposed to that action. 
But it is known that the epidermis exists in a state of complete 
perfection, in cases where it could not possibly have been affected 
by the action of the external air. If you take a rose bud or bud 
of any other flower before it expands, and strip it of its external 
covering, you will find that the petals and other inclosed parts of 
the fructification are as completely furnished with their epidermis 
as any other parts of the plant, and yet they have never been 
exposed to the action of the air. The same may be said of the 
epidermis of the seed while yet in the seed-vessel.’ 


As an additional argument against the supposed efficacy of 
the air in producing the epidermis, Mr. Keith states the fact 
which is known to every gardencr, that, in cases of wounds, 
the epidermis is always most readily re-produced when the air 
is carefully excluded. 

On the Classification of the natural Tribe of Insects Noto- 
nectides, with Descriptions of the British Species. By William 
Elford Leach, M.D. F.R.S. and F.L.S.— We feel much 
indebted to Dr. Leach for the luminous and accurate view 
which he has here presented, of the natural tribe of aquatic 
insects mentioned above. By Linné, and his followers, all 
the species were comprehended under the single genus 
Notonecta. Geoffroy afterward separated Notonecta into two 
genera: De Geer, on the other hand, confounded the insects 
of this tribe with Nepa and Nawcoris; while Olivier and 
Latreille placed them in their family of Hydrocorise ; and 
it was not until Dr. Leach’s entomological contribution to 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, that a separate tribe was 
established 
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established under the term Nofonectides. The place which 
he has assigned to them is in the order Hemiptera, Suborder 
Hydrocorise. The tribe Notonectides is subdivided by him 
into two families; the first containing the genera Notonecta 
and Plea, —the second, Sigava and Corixa : — making thus 
four genera, each of which has its species and varieties. 
The descriptions are drawn up with the characteristic neat- 
ness and accuracy of the author. 

Some Remarks on the Natural History of the Black Stork, 


Sor the first Time captured tn Great Britain. By George 


Montaguf, Esq. — This gentleman has presented the Society 
with a very amusing and accurate account of the Black Stork 
(Ardea Nigra); having been indebted to his friend Mr. 
Afstiyf, ‘who rescued it from plebeian hands,’ for the pos- 
session of this winged stranger, never before (as far as we 
know) caught in these islands. 


‘ Like the White Stork,’ says Mr. M., ‘ it frequently rests 
upon one leg ; and if alarmed particularly by the approach of a 
dog, it makes a considerable noise by the reiterated snapping of 
the bill, similar to that species. It soon became docile, and 
would follow its feeder for a favourite morsel, an eel. When 
very hungry, it crouches, resting the whole length of the legs upon 
the ground, and supplicantly seems to demand food by noddin 
the head, flapping its unwieldy pinions, and forcibly blowing the 
air from the lungs with audible exspirations.— From the manner in 
which it is observed to search the grass with its bill, there can be 
no doubt that reptiles form part of its natural food; even mice, 
worms, and the larger insects, probably add to its usual repast. 
When searching in thick grass or in the mud for its prey, the bill 
is kept partly open.—I never observed this bird attempt to swim; 
but it will wade up to the belly, and occasionally thrust the whole 
head and neck under water after its prey.’ 


Some remarkable changes in the plumage of this bird are 
mentioned by the author, and ascribed with every appearance 
of probability to the new situation of captivity in which it has 
been placed. 

Some Account of the Tantalus Ephouskyca, a rare American 
Bird. By Benjamin Smith Barton, M.D. F.M.L.S.— 
Though Dr. Barton has hitherto in vain endeavoured to 
procure a specimen of this bird from the country of the 
Creek Indians, he is not without hopes of ultimately suc- 
ceeding in his object. In the meanwhile, he has presented to 
the Society an excellent drawing of this animal, by Mr. W. 
Bartram, accompanied with a short notice of it by the same 
gentleman. It inhabits the low shores and swamps of the 
river St. Juan, and of the lakes of Georgia and F a 
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In size it resembles a large domestic fowl, and on a near 
inspection appears speckled. The neck is long and slender ; 
and the legs are long and bare of feathers, like those of the 
Bittern, of a black or dark lead colour. We agree in the 
propriety of referring this bird to the genus Yanéalus, but 
would object to the specific appellation Ephouskyca, which 
we cannot help considering as barbarous. It is an Indian 
term, the import of which is Crying Bird. Dr. Barton, 
however, is not likely to abandon this name, which he re- 
gards as corroborating his theory of the derivation of the 
Creek and other North American languages from the Chal- 
dean, Hebrew, and Persian: but it would be wholly out of 
place for us to enter at present into the discussion of such 
subjects. 

Observations on the Orchis Militaris of Linneus. By Mr. 
J. E. Bicheno, F.L.S.—In these observations Mr. Bicheno 
has endeavoured, with considerable success, to point out the 
true Orchis militaris, distinguishing it from Fusca and Tephro- 
santhos. Much obscurity has long hung over the greater part 
of this genus, and we cannot help thinking that something 
still remains to be done for its further elucidation. 

Glyphis and Chiodecton, two new Genera of the Family of 
Lichenes, with Descriptions and Figures of the Species hitherto 
discovered. By Erik Acharius, M.D. F.M.L.S. — These 
two new genera appear to us to be satisfactorily established in 
the paper before us, and the descriptions are illustrated by 
beautiful coloured figures. Glyphis Labyrinthica was brought 
by Professor Afzelius from Sierra Leone, on the bark of an 
unknown tree, to which the natives give the name of Duffa. 
Glyphis Tricosa seems to have been found by Swartz in the 
West Indies. Glyphis Cicatricosa is like the first found in 
Guinea; and Glyphis Favulosa in America, on the bark of 
Croton Cascarilla. Chiodecton Spherale grows in America, 
on the bark of Cinchona Flava ; and Chiodecton Seriale on 
that of the Angustura (Ponplandia Trifoliata). 

On the Power of Sarracenia Adunca to entrap Insects. By 
James Macbride, M.D. of South Carolina. — We are here 
furnished with some interesting particulars respecting Sar- 
racenta adunca, as well as some other species of the same 
genus. The insects appear to be allured to the mouth of the 
tube of the leaf of this plant, by a sweet honey-like fluid 
which is secreted at its margin, and for a quarter of an inch 
downwards on its inner surface. Soon after it has entered 
the tube, the fly totters, slips, and falls to the bottom; where 
it is either immediately drowned, or attempts in vain to climb 
up the side of the tube against the points of the hairs with 
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which the surface is clothed. In some parts of South Caro- 
lina, where the plant grows abundantly, it is used as a fly- 
eatcher; and the number of insects entrapped in this way 
often becomes so great, that it is necessary to pour in a 
quantity of water for the purpose of destroying them. All 
animals, however, that enter these tubes of the Sarracenia, 
do not become imprisoned in them: for Dr. Macbride tells 
us that one species of Phalena takes shelter in them during 
the day, and comes forth in the evening. Spiders, too, repair 
to these stores of dead insects to prey on them, and readily 
make their escape by means of their threads. 'The Doctor 
was long at a loss to discover the origin of the numerous 
maggots which he saw at the bottom of these tubes; until he 
remarked a fly moving rapidly from one plant to another, 
and at length ejecting over the margin of one a larva which 
proceeded with a brisk vermicular motion to the bottom of 
the tube. 

Observations on the Nature and Formation of the Stone in- 
crusting the Skeletons which have been found in the Island of 
Guadaloupe ; with some Account of the Origin of these Skeletons. 
In a Report made to General Ernouf, late Governor of the 
Colony. Communicated by the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph 
Banks, Bart. &c. &c. — This stoney incrustation is shewn by 
the author of this paper (which is given in French) to be alto- 
gether of new and even recent formation. He describes it as 
in four different states of agglutination, the last possessing the 
hardness of stone, and composed of carbonate of lime united 
to the muriates of lime and soda. With every appearance 
of truth, he attributes this compact formation to the effect of 
the influx and reflux of the tide over deposits of shells, aided 
by the great evaporation caused by the powerful heats of a 
West-Indian sun. The skeletons, iike the substance incrust- 
ing them, are not of a very antient date, and can be traced 
back with apparent accuracy to an occurrence within the 
recollection of the fathers of people still living. The writer 
was informed, by a person of credibility, that his father, 
who died at a very advanced age, not only remembered an 
Indian village near the situation at which the skeletons were 
found, but the circumstance of a battle between two tribes of 
Indians, in which many of the combatants were slain; and 
the old man stated that, having had occasion to visit the 
spot some time after this affair, which took place about 
the year 1710 or 1711, he found 15 or 20 bodies stretched 
on the ground. The account which the author of the paper 
gives of these skeletons is still farther strengthened by the 
manner in which they have been discovered, scattered — 
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the seashore, by the separate members that have been 
picked up, and by the various positions in which these 
skeletons have been found, unlike to the appearances that 
would have been presented if they had been interred. Be- 
sides human bones, arrows, bows, and hatenets, have been 
discovered in the same situation, as in a field of battle. 

Descriptions of a new Genus of Plants named Arawia, and 
of a new Species of Passifiora. By Felix de Avellar Brotero, 
Prof. of Botany in the University of Coimbra, F.M.L.S. 
— Araujia is described by Professor Brotero at great length, 
and an excellent engraving of it is also given. It isa native of 
Peru, whence it was sent under the name of Apocynum Peru 
vianum. In the King’s Botanic Garden at Lisbon, it flowers 
in autumn, but does not ripen its fruit till spring. For 
some years past, the entire plant has stood the winter, and it 
is now completely naturalized. It is inodorous, but acrid, 
abounding in milky juice, and in the Professor’s opinion it 
is poisonous. — The new species of Passiflora is named 
Racemosa, from the manner in which its flowers are disposed; 
and the description, which is very minute, is also illustrated 
by an engraving. This plant was discovered in Brazil by 
Mr. Woodford, by whom it was brought to Lisbon, and 
communicated to Professor Brotero. 

Some Observations on the Natural Family of Plants called 
Composite. By Robert Brown, Esq. F.R.S. &c. — In this 
able and elaborate paper, it has been the author’s principal 
object to communicate such general observations on the sub- 
ject of Composite as have either not yet been published by 
M. Cassini, or respecting which he considers himself to have 
anticipated that writer in the General Remarks on the Botany 
of New Holland. 'To these he has added comments on some 
genera of Composite which occur repeatedly under different 
names in late systematic works; or the structure and 
limits of which appear to be imperfectly understood. His 
first observation refers to the nerves or vessels of the corolla 
in this family of plants; and his purport here is to establish 
his right to originality of remark, which has been disputed 
by M, Cassini. Different authors are shewn by Mr. Ska 
to have figured the nerves of these florets, although seldom 
accurately: but none of them, till the time of Mirbel, made 
use of this disposition in forming the natural character of 
Composite. His work, however, was published subsequently 
to that of Mr. Brown. — On reviewing the facts that have 
been adduced, it appears to us that Mr. B. was the first 
botanist who fully perceived the real disposition of these 
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fasciculi, and rendered them available as a ground of dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. Brown next proceeds to make some remarks on the 
gestivation of Composite, or the condition of the corolla be- 
fore it has expanded. He has borrowed from Schkuhr the 
remark that the pollen of Ligulate is angular, while that of 
Tubulosa is spherical. ‘The observation is curious, and may 
prove an auxiliary in constructing the natural character of 
this family. An interesting remark is also given, relative to 
the internal structure of the ovarium in Composita. In ad- 
dition to the circumstance of its containing a single erect 
ovulum, which has been long noticed, Mr. Brown states 
‘ that, in the greater part of Composite, whose ovarium he 
has examined, he has remarked two very slender filiform 
cords, which, originating from opposite points of the base of 
the ovulum or of its short foot-stalk, run up, and are more or 
less connected with the lateral parietes of the ovarium, until 
they unite at the top of its cavity immediately under the style ; 
between which and the ovulum a connection is thus formed.’ 
(P. 89.) 

The concluding observation of Mr. B. refers to the order 
of expansion in the florets of Composite ; and here he has 
adduced, in illustration, numerous interesting facts drawn 
from the inflorescence of other families of plants. We have 
not room, however, to enter at greater length into this sub- 

ject. — The latter part of the paper is occupied with a very 
acute critical consideration of many genera of Composite, 
which have hitherto been ill understood, and some of them 
presented under different names even by eminent botanists. 
The research and accuracy, by which this portion of Mr. 
Brown’s labours is marked, demand our warm acknowlege- 
ments; although our limits will not permit us to lay even the 
substance of his extensive observations before our readers. 

On some remarkable Deviations from the usual Structure of 
Seeds and Fruits. By the Same. — The object of this paper, 
of which the greater part was offered to the Society in 1813, 
though afterward withdrawn for the purpose of being rendered 
more complete, is to shew the importance of carefully exa- 
mining the early state of the ovarium, even before impreg- 
nation; because, without doing this, as the author well re- 
marks, we shall often fall into errors in our attempts to deduce 
affinities and establish genera from the structure of the seed. 
The most important point, here brought under review, is the 
‘anomaly arising from the early bursting of the ovarium, and 
the consequent appearance as if the seeds had been originally 
‘naked. A plate of the fruit of Leontice thalictroides is te 
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-which explains the origin of Michaux’s error; who was led 
‘by an imperfect inspection of the fruit of this plant to change 
its name to Caulophyllum thalictroides. 

Remarks on two Genera of Plants to be referred to the Family 
of the Rosacea, in a Letter from Mr. A. P. de Candolle, Pro- 
fessor of Nat. Hist. in the Acad. of Geneva, $c. Sc. to Sir 
James Ed. Smith, P.L.S.— In this very courteous and able 
letter, the excellent author of the Systema Naturale (see M.R. 
vol. Ixxxvi. p. 458.) has performed a meritorious service to 
botany, by pointing out the true alliances of Corchorus Japo- 
nicus and Tigarea tridentata; and commemorating the la- 
bours of two very deserving botanists, by naming the former 
of these plants Kerria Japonica, and the latter Purshia tri- 
dentata. Sir James Smith had shewn that Corchorus Japonicus 
was the plant described by Linné under the name of Rubus 
Japonicus: but, as M. de C. well remarks, the plant in ques- 
tion cannot belong to Rubus, because its fruit has no tendency 
to become fleshy, and its general habit and colour remove it 
frem that genus. Mr. Pursh, who first described Tigarea tri- 
dentata, certainly has not been fortunate in the genus to which 
he refers it; since 7Jigarea belongs to the Dilleniacea, while 
the plant which we are now considering has all the charac- 
ters of the Rosaceous family. Indeed, Zzgarea of Aublet has 
been suppressed by Willdenow, and united to Zetracera, — 
The two genera, Kerria and Purshia, have many points of 
affinity ; and M. de C. hints at the probability of their being 
one day united. It has, we confess, Jong been our anxious 
wish that every exertion should be made to prevent the in- 
crease of genera and species, unless where absolutely and 
imperiously demanded. We should be inclined even to make 
some slight sacrifices, for the purpose of limiting the subdi- 
vision of a science which already threatens to overwhelm us 
with the extreme minuteness of its details. 

A Synopsis of the British Species of Rosa. By Joseph 
Woods, Esq. F.L.S.— Like many other genera that had 
been long overlooked, the genus Rosa has of late received a 
great share of the attention of botanists; and in the present 
paper Mr. Woods has given a very ample view of it. He 
was first led to pay particular attention to the Rose-tribe, by 
observing the appearance which they put on in Westmore- 
land, so very different from their features in the vicinity of 
London; and, in his division of this genus, he has been guided 
by the following circumstances, which he considers as the most 
constant. ‘The presence or absence of sete on the stems; 
the prickles straight or hooked, equal or unequal; the tend- 
ency towards the formation of the upper stipule without 
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leaves, or at least with leaves of fewer folioles, and expandin 
into bracteze; the simple or compound form of the leafits of 
the calyx, and the simple or compound serratures of the 
leaves. ‘The number of species here enumerated and de- 
scribed is twenty-six; while those that were given by the 
President of the Linnéan Society, in the last edition of his 
Compendium Flore Britannice, amount only to sixteen. To- 
gether with the descriptions of the species, we have complete 
notices regarding synonyms, with such additional information 
as could be obtained from an inspection of the best Herbaria 
in the kingdom. On the whole, we consider this synopsis 
as forming a valuable addition to the knowlege of our indi- 
-genous plants. Yet it is to be feared that the author has been 
seduced into the unnecessary multiplication of species ; — an 
error which is very apt to occur from devoting even for a 
time a stedfast and undivided attention to any one genus. 
Though we may flatter ourselves with the increase of botanical 
knowlege by the minute discrimination of species, there is 
danger that it may be carried too far; and that in no long 
time the accumulation of species may become so exuberant as 
to overwhelm the memory, and preclude the possibility of an 
individual acquiring a knowlege of more than a very small 
proportion of this interesting field of nature: or, perhaps, its 
effect may be wholly to drive from the study of botany all but 
minds of a dull and plodding character. It is the duty, 
therefore, of those who lead in this science, to raise by their 
advice and example a barrier against the inordinate extension 
of botanical division; which, if not checked, will render use- 
less that fabric which it was originally intended to enlarge and 
beautify. 

A Botanical History of the Genus Tofieldia. By Sir James 
Edward Smith, &c.— This excellent paper is prefaced by 
some pertinent remarks on the importance and necessity -of 
the study of species, and the elucidation even of those genera 
with which we are most familiar. ‘ I cannot,’ observes Sir 
James, ‘ too often protest against those more tempting roads 
to immortality, gratuitous changes of names and speculations 
in classification. The former can only be permitted, if at all, 
to the most eminent leaders and reformers of botanical science, 
who may be capable of acquiring supreme authority in the 
latter.’ The genus Tofeldia has occasioned much difference 
of opinion among botanists, regarding its name and character, 
as well as respecting its species. The name preferred by Sir 

J. E. Smith was first given by Mr. Hudson, in honour of 
Mr. Tofield, a country-gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
Doncaster; who was a zealous cultivator of the science, and 
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discovered in that vicinity the Vicia Bithynica. A very excel- 
lent history of Tofeldia is supplied.in the present paper ; and, 
after having duly considered’ the generic characters, much 
labour is bestowed in describing and elucidating the species. 
Six are enumerated, and an accurate plate represents Tofeldia 
stenopetala and T. glutinosa. 

A Monograph of the Genus Paonia. By the late George 
Anderson, Esq. F.L.S. &c.— This paper presents a very 
learned and able view of Paonia; a genus which Linné, in’ 
the first edition of his Species Plantarum, most unaccountably 
passed over as containing only one species; though he after- 
ward admitted the ¢enuzfolia and anomala. Since that period, 
Retzius, Pallas, and Murray, have more especially attended to 
this genus: but the late Mr. Anderson, perceiving that much 
still remained to be done, with the aid of his friend Mr. Sa- 
bine, collected and cultivated. every species and variety of 
Peonia that could be procured. The result of their labours 
is here offered to us; and thirteen species are discriminated, 
with many subordinate varieties. Mr. Sabine, in a post- 
script, adds some farther particulars, and more especially re- 
marks on M. de Candolle’s thirteen species, described in his 
Systema Naturalee—On Mr. S. also has been imposed the 
melancholy task of announcing the death of his valued friend 
Mr. Anderson, which occurred suddenly, in. consequence of a 
fall from a carriage, January 10, 1817. 
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Art. IX. A History of England, from the First Invasion by the 
Romans to the Accession of Henry VIII. By the Reverend 
John Lingard. 3 Vols. 4to. 51.5s. Boards. Mawman. 1819. 


[TH assurance, which Mr. Lingard gives us in his preface 
to this work, that ‘ he has spared no pains in consulting 
the most ancient historians, and comparing their narratives 
with such authentic documents as are known to exist,’ leads 
us to observe that England is without a literary treasure, 
with which most European nations are supplied, —a complete 
collection of her antient historians. At the first revival of 
letters, the classical enthusiasts of the times were absorbed in 
Greek and Roman lore, and turned with disgust and con- 
tempt from their vernacular annalists: but, by degrees, the 
importance of these documents attracted their attention. In 
1569, the celebrated Peter Pethou published the Chronicle of 
Otto Frisingensis, and some other historical documents; and, 
in a letter to Cujacius, he announced an intention of editing a 
complete collection of the historians of the middle age, and 
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called on the learned for their assistance. He did not execute 
his design, but it was adopted by others. 

Many large collections of the historians of GERMANY were 
formed before the end of the 16th century. In the begin- 
ning of the 17th, Marquardus Freherus published his * Rerum 
Germanicarum Scriptores,” in three large volumes in folio, 
which eclipsed all the preceding collections ; and a new edition 
of it, with great additions, was given by Burchardus Struvius 
in 1617. Subsequent collections have also appeared; the 
Scriptores Rerum Brunsvicensium were printed by Leibnitz in 
1707, 1710, and 1711; and, though the work principally re- 
lates to the history of the Brunswick family, it is always 
ranked among the general histories of Germany. Any mate- 
rials that escaped the diligence of the authors, whom we have 
mentioned, found a place in Eccard’s Corpus Historicum medit 
Avi. ‘These publications contain not fewer than 300 different 
histories, chronicles, and other historical documents respecting 
Germany; and there are many collections that we have not 
specified, some of which are very extensive. 

From these sources, Father Joseph Barre, canon regular 
and librarian of St. Genevieve at Paris, compiled in 1748, in 
eleven quarto volumes, his Histoire Générale d’ Allemagne, 
depuis 1 Establissement de Empire jusqu a présent: a heavy 
work, and entirely superseded by the History of the Germans 
by Schmidt, which was translated into the French language 
by La Veaux, royal professor of history at Berlin. 

The history of Iraty, in the middle age, has been illus- 
trated with singular diligence and erudition; and the Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores, in twenty-eight volumes in folio, form 
an eternal monument of the learning and industry of Mura- 
tori: but, as we have great reason to lament, it is not accom- 
panied by chronological and alphabetical tables, and a copious 
index, the want of which renders it useless to most readers. 
It was followed by his Antiguitates Italice medit vi, in 
six volumes folio, comprizing seventy-five dissertations on 
various subjects relating to the antiquities of Italy; a similar 
monument of his erudition and good sense. Of his treatise 
Dell’ Antichita Estense ed Italiane, in two volumes folio, we 
may say, as of the Rerum Brunsvicensium Scriptores, that, 
though it principally relates to the history of a family, it may 
be justly ranked among the bocks which illustrate the general 
antiquities of the nation; and, indeed, it is seldom te ex- 
tensive literature, discernment, taste, piety, good sense, and 
modesty, are united in one person in the degree in which they 
met in Muratori. From his writings, M. le Ferre de St. 
Marc published in six octavo volumes his Abrégé Chrono- 
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logique de l’ Histoire générale d’Italie, depuis ? An 476, del’ Ere 
Chrétienne, jusquw au Traité d’ Aix la Chapelle, in 1748: which 
deserves to be better known in this country. ‘The facts are 
succinctly and perspicuously related, pointed and judicious 
observations are frequently inserted, and short dissertations 
are occasionally introduced. ‘The recent productions of 
Simonde de Sismondi are too well known to the gene- 
rality of our readers to require a particular mention of them 
in this place. Still, the history of Italy remains to be written. 
It must be difficult, perhaps impossible, to prepare an account 
of the states of which Italy is now composed, and of the much 
more numerous states into which it was formerly divided, in 
such a manner as to give it the appearance of one connected 
history: since the petty feuds of petty states, however ably 
written, must, speaking generally, be interesting only to 
themselves. We should not, however, leave Italy without 
a particular specification of Giannone’s Ftstory of Naples ; 
which, as a constitutional history, has never been surpassed. 
We should also mention, with praise, Professor Piitter’s 
Historical Developement of the present Political Constitution of 
the Germanic Empire, of which, in 1790, Mr. Dornford 
favoured the public with an excellent translation. * 

It is observable that Spain owes, if not her first, at least 
one of her first collections of national historians to Robert 
Bell, an Englishman; who, in 1579, published at Frankfort, 
in two folio volumes, fifteen historians or important historical 
documents respecting Spain, under the title of * Rerum 
Espanicarum Scriptores aliquot, ex Bibliothecé Roberti Bell.” 
Other collections have followed. A person would confer a 
great obligation on the republic of letters, who should favour 
it with an historical and critical account of the antient 
Spanish chronicles. In Mariana, the Spaniards may boast 
of an able historian; of the first, perhaps, who, after the 
destruction of the Roman empire, wrote in the style or with 
the spirit of an historian of antiquity. ‘The doctrine of tyran- 
nicide is objected to him: but we doubt whether the tyranni- 
cide of Mariana be more than an assertion of the right of 
insurrection, in cases in which, to use the language of Hume 
in his remarks on the execution of Charles I., * the crimes 
of the tyrant are so enormous that they break through all 
rules, and extort a confession that he is no Jonger superior to 
his people; and can no longer plead, in his own defence, 
laws which were established for conducting the ordinary 
course of administration.” 





* See Review, Vols. ii. N.S. p.265.; and iv. p. 142. 
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FRaNcE, our rival equally in science and in arms, pos- 
sesses two collections of national historians, which confer the 
greatest honour on her literary character. The first is the 
Historia Francorum Scriptores coetanei, ab ipsius gentis Origine 
ad Philippi quarti, seu ad Annum 1286; printed at Paris, in 
five volumes folio, 1636—1639: for which we are indebted 
to Andrew du Chesne and Francis du Chesne his son, and 
which comprizes nearly 400 historians, chronicles, letters, 
fragments, and other monuments of the history of France, 
and was to have extended to twenty-four volumes. It was 
highly prized, and had become very scarce when it was en- 
tirely superseded by Dom. Bouquet’s Historien des Gaules, 
a noble work: ‘The first volume, as Mr. Butler has observed 
in his Historical Account of the Germanic Empire, was pub- 
lished in 1738; the sixteenth, and last, in 1814. The value 
of this collection is enhanced by the learned dissertations, the 
ample table of contents, and the full index, inserted in each 
volume; and by the maps and othér explanatory or illustra- 
tive matter, occasionally introduced into the work. The 
tables of contents and indexes are framed with so much mi- 
nuteness and skill as to bring, at once, before the eye of the 
reader, all that can be found in contemporary authors, re- 
specting any fact on which he can wish for information ; 
while the dissertations are so copious, and so ably executed, 
that seldom does a point of importance or difficulty occur on 
which the editors have not collected, for the instruction of the 
reader, the learning and the opinions of all preceding writers. 
Dom. Bouquet lived to finish the first eight volumes ; and. on 
his decease the undertaking was put into the hands of Dom. 
Hédiquier; who, with a view to this object, had learned the 
Arabic that he might be enabled to print, with a translation, 
the authors who, in that language, have transmitted accounts 
of the Crusades. Both writers were Benedictine monks; and, 
invaluable as the production is, it is by no means the only 
one of the same calibre which the last century owed to that 
community. , 

In surveying this collection, it is impossible not to feel a 
strong wish for a similar coLLECTION OF ENGLISH HISTO- 
RIANS. For the first assemblage of them, we are indebted 
to Jerom Comnidinus, a learned printer; who, in 1587, sent 
forth, in one volume folio, his Britannicarum Rerum Scriptores 
vetustiores et precipui. In 1596, Sir Henry Savile published 
his Scriptores post Bedum; and in 1603 appeared Camden’s 
Anglica, Normannica, Hibernica, et Cambrica, a veteribus 
Scripta. These were followed, in 16 52, by the Scripteres 
Decem of Twysden and Selden ;- in 1691, by the Scrzptores 
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Quindecem of Gale; and in 1723, by Sparke’s Historia 
Anglicane Scriptores varii. With the Benedictine labours, 
none of these works will bear the least comparison: but a 
nearer approach to the merit of them is-made by Rymer’s 
Federa. King William’s ministers having determined to 
print, by public authority, the treaties of Great Britain with 
other powers, appointed Mr. Thomas Rymer to be conductor 
of the work, and Mr. Robert Saunderson to be his assistant. 
They completed it in twenty volumes folio; the first ap- 
pearing in 1704, and the last in 1735. It was re-published 
at the Hague, in ten large folio volumes, with considerable 
additions, particularly an Historical and Critical Abridgment 
of the Work; which, as the volumes of it successively came 
out, had been printed in the Bibliotheque Choisie of Le Clerc. 

At this time, Paul Rapin de Thoyras was engaged in the 
composition of his History of England. He was descended 
from an antient family, had received a liberal education, had 
served in the army with distinction, had always lived in good 
society, was addicted to historical researches, and possessed a 
spirit of indefatigable industry. . The revocation of the edict 
of Nantes had driven him into this country; whence he 
afterward retired to Wesel, in the duchy of Cleves, and 
there employed seventeen years, the whole remainder of his 
life, in compiling a history of England. Lord Halifax, a 
great encourager of Rymer’s Faedera, regularly sent the 
volumes of it, as they were published, to Le Clerc, who 
communicated them to Rapin. Of this fortunate circum- 
stance, Rapin particularly availed himself in the composition 
of his history: of which he lived to coinplete eight volumes, 
bringing it to the death of Charles I. ‘They were published 
in 1724. Five other volumes, chiefly collected from the 
materials which he left, were afterward formed. The best 
edition is that of the Hague, in 1749, in sixteen volumes 
quarto; and two translations and an abridgment of it have 
been given in the English language. ‘That the work, gene- 
rally considered, possesses great merit, cannot be denied: it 
was always patronized by the Whig party; and Mr. Hume, 
(chap. 71.) mentions it among “those compositions despica- 
ble,” as he terms them, “both for style and matter, which the 
Whigs have extolled, propagated, and read, as if they had 

ualled the most celebrated remains of antiquity.” Un- 
questionably this censure is immoderately severe. 

The success and popularity of Rapin’s history gave great 
offence to the Jacobites. Mr. Carte, a partisan of this school, 
had just published the third and concluding volume of his 
History of the Life of James Duke of Ormonde, and acquired 
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by it a considerable degree of reputation. In opposition to 
Rapin, he circulated proposals for a new history of England ; 
and his design met with singular encouragement, the Court 
of Common-council of the city of London voting sol., the 
company of Goldsmiths 25]., the companies of Grocers and 
Vintners 25]., and the chapter of Durham 2t1., annually, 
for seven vears, towards defraying the expenses of the pub- 
lication. The University of Oxford and several of its col- 
leges also contributed towards it: but it was observed that 
the name of no Cantabridgian was found among its sup- 
porters. The first volume came out in December, 1747; and 
in it was found a note, containing a story of one Christopher 
Lovel, a native of Wells, who was said to have been cured 
of the evil, at Avignon, in 1716, by the touch of the Pre- 
tender. This raised a clamour against the author; the Cor- 
poration of London withdrew their subscription; and the 
undertaking fell into great discredit. Mr. Carte, however, 
persisted, and successively published, in 1750 and 1752, the 
second and third volumes; the fourth was issued after his 
death. The papers which he left, and which were very valu- 
able, became the property of his wife; who married a Mr. 
Jerningham, and bequeathed them to him during his life, and, 
after his death, to the Bodleian Library; where they are now 
deposited. For the perusal of them, the Earl of Hardwicke 
paid 2o0o0l.; and the late Mr. Macpherson, who made great 
use of them in his Historical Memoirs, 300]. Latterly, 
Mr. Carte’s history has greatly increased in reputation, and 
now bears its full price. It is certainly a work of great re- 
search and diligence: though the writer does not disguise his 
opinions, he always expresses them with moderation; and, 
though his style does not rise to elegance, it is always per- 
spicuous, and never offends. 

Mr. Hume particularly availed himself of these volumes, 
in the composition of his celebrated history. By a diligent 
perusal of the best writers of antiquity, he had acquired a 
correct taste, and a turn both of thought and language which 
was truly classical. He had not the elevation of genius, but 
he possessed great quickness of apprehension, great extent and 
steadiness of observation, an exact judgment, and feelings at 
once equable and kind. As reflection, not investigation, 
was his peculiar power, it was natural that he should be more 
attentive to the justness and point of his observations than to the 
accuracy of his facts. ‘To the former, therefore, we must look 
for the most brilliant, and to the latter for the most imperfect 
part of his historical character. With regard to his style, 
if we examine the sentences minutely, we shall often find in 
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it so many Latin, Scotish, and vulgar combinations of phrase, 
that, in a strict sense of the word, it is not English: but, with 
all its defects, it fascinates the reader, and chains his attention 
to the page. Much of this charm is owing to the excellent 
disposition of the author’s narrative, in which the uninterest- 
ing (with some sacrifice, however, of what would be felt im- 
portant by an observing reader) is always rejected, the 
principal subject brought forwards, and every reflection and. 
sentiment directed towards it. 

Nevertheless, much inaccuracy is justly imputable to Mr. 
Hume’s history; and a greater attention to exactitude is 
discernible in Dr. Robertson. It may, however, be sus- 
pected that he had read little on the subjects of his histories, 
before he sat down to the composition of them. His periods 
are more measured than those of Mr. Hume; and, when it 
is supported by the dignity or importance of the subject, the 
style of his history is excellent: but, when the matter was 
not thus elevated, so that the communia dicere became his 
duty, the inflation of his style is unpleasing, and sometimes 
approaches to the ridiculous. 

Henry Stephens begins his celebrated comparison of He- 
rodotus and Thucydides by observing the argument to be 
drawn in favour of the former, from the greater extent of 
his subject. On this head, if a parallel should be insti- 
tuted between Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, the palm 
must be assigned to the last; for, however wonderful, it is 
certain that Gibbon was much better informed throughout 
his vast range of discussion, and all its varieties, than either 
of his rivals was acquainted with his more limited theme. 
Wherever Gibbon’s historical career leads him, the whole 
subject, and every thing connected with it, appear present to 
his mind. Sometimes even, as in his account of the three 
heavenly witnesses, he compresses in a few lines, and occa- 
sionally in a few words, the substance of long and elaborate 
discussions. ‘Though his periods are often exquisitely beau- 
tiful, and his phrases singularly happy, the general affectation 
of his style must disgust every reader of taste; and _ its 
greatest fault is its incessant obscurity. A certain degree of 
previous information may justly be expected by a writer from 
his readers; and, when it is confined to this limit, the style 
of allusion may not be displaced: but this degree of pre- 
vious information does not exist, and certainly Mr. Gibbon 
could not require it, for more than one quarter of his work : 
obscurity must be the consequence; and this is the great 
defect of his history. Its crimes are its unfair attack on 
religion, and its too frequent obscenity. Mr. Hume, also, 
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may be justly criminated for the spirit of irreligious scep- 
ticism which pervades every part of his narrative; and it 
tells in favour of Dr. Robertson’s claim to manly character, 
that it appears not from his history whether his thoughts on 
religious matters assimilate with those of Hume and Gibbon, 
or with those that belonged to the pulpit from which he 
preached. 

Still, with all their defects, the English triumvirate hold 
the first place in the historic gallery of modern times. Yet 
both Italy and France have produced respectable historians. 
The works of D’Avila and Guicciardini are written with 
im sense, dignity, and perspicuity. While the facts which 

ey related were recent, they had an interest which they 
do not now possess; and their general prolixity was, there- 
fore, less observed: but the perusal of them is now a labour 
which few readers, without some motive of duty, have suffi- 
cient fortitude to encounter. The same prolixity may be 
charged on the history of the President de Thou: but its 
classical latinity and the elevation of its general style, the 
noble sentiments of civil and religious liberty which it con- 
tains, its impartiality, and the interesting accounts oc- 
curring in it of the principal literary characters of the times, 
will always maintain him on the first line of historians. 
Though we cannot place Father Daniel at the same height, 
he may be deemed a respectable historian. He brought 
down his History of France to the end of the reign of 
Henry IV. That of Lewis XIII., Henry’s immediate suc- 
cessor, was written in three quarto volumes, by Father 
Griffét, a Jesuit, who long held the delicate situation of 
Confessor to the prisoners in the Bastile. He also published 
an accurate History of the Reign of Lewis XIV.: it is a 
mere chronological abridgment, but his account of the reign 
of Lewis XIII. is one of the most correct and interesting 
histories which have issued from the Gallic presses. — Before 
we leave them, we should mention two historical works for 
which we are indebted to them; and which possess great 
merit, though they are little known in this country; viz. the 
Esprit de la Ligue of Anquetil, in three volumes, and Father 
Bougeant’s Histoire du Traité de Westphalie, in six volumes 
8vo.; which, from its first appearance to the present time, 
has been the breviary of French politicians. Any person 
who seriously sits down regularly to study the history of 
modern Europe cannot commence it with a better book. 

Since the time of Mr. Hume, the histories of this country 
have generally been little more than a crambe recocta of 
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his work and those of Rapin and Carte, his laborious 
predecessors. From this censure, however, we must ex- 
cept Mr. Turner’s ingenious Anglo-Saxon History, and 
also Dr. Henry’s well known production, which will reach 
and convey information to our latest posterity: but it is more 
a regular series of historical narratives than a history, and 


ranks its author among antiquaries rather than among 
historians. 


We are now presented with a History which is ‘certainl 
intitled to the praise of being both original and learned. It 
is evidently the composition of a writer of no ordinar 
power; one who has read much; who thinks for himself; 
* and who, though he has not neglected the use of modern 
manufacture, always holds in his hands the rough material, 
and fashions it in his own manner. Several years ago, 
Mr. Lingard obtained the favourable notice of the public 
his Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church: of which the 
second edition appeared in 1810. From that production, 
more than from the present, we know him to be a 
Roman Catholic: but, through the whole of the perform- 


ance now under our consideration, he breathes the spirit of 
a freeman. 


He thus succinctly relates the history of the second con- 
version of England to Christianity: it is a fair specimen of 


his general style, and of his method of presenting eccle- 
siastical topics to his reader : 


‘ The disgrace, which had clouded the first years of Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, was afterwards dispersed by the glory of a long 
and prosperous reign. At the death of Ceawlin he had acquired 
{by what means we are not informed) the dignity of Bretwalda, 
and his authority was admitted by all the Saxon princes south of 
the Humber. While in possession of this dignity, he received 
intelligence that forty strangers had landed on the isle of Thanet. 
These were Augustine and his associates, partly Gauls, partly 
Italians, whom Pope Gregory the Great had sent for the bene- 
volent purpose of converting the Pagans. Ethelbert could not 
be unacquainted with the Christian religion. It was probably the 
religion of the majority of the British slaves in his dominions: it 
was certainly professed by his Queen Bertha, the daughter of 
Charibert, King of Paris. The Saxon prince received the mis- 
sionaries, under an oak, in an open field, at the suggestion of his 
priests, who had told him that in such a situation the spells of the 
foreign magicians would lose their influence. At the appointed 
time, Augustine was introduced to the King. Before him were 
borne a silver cross, and a banner representing the Kedeemer : 
behind him his companions walked in procession: and the air re- 
sounded with the anthems which they sang in alternate choirs. 
As soon as the interpreter had explained the object and motives 
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of their mission, Ethelbert replied, that he had no wish. to 
abandon the gods of his fathers for a new and uncertain wor- 
ship: but that, as the intention of the strangers was benevolent, 
aah their promises were inviting, they might preach without 
molestation, and should be supported at his expence. This 
favourable answer filled them with joy: and they proceeded to 
Canterbury chanting, as they went, the following prayer: 
‘‘ By thy great mercy, O Lord, turn away, we beseech thee, 
‘thy anger from this city and thy holy temple, for we are sinners. 
Hallelujah.” 

‘ The care of the Queen had already prepared a residence for 
the new apostles. They were lodged in the ancient church of 
St. Martin, which had originally belonged to the Britons, and 
had lately been repaired for the use of Bishop Liudhard, a pre- 
late who accompanied Bertha from Gaul. Curiosity led the 
Saxons to visit the strangers: they admired the ceremonies of 
their worship, compared their lives with those of the Pagan 
priests, and learned to approve a religion, which could inspire so 
much piety, austerity, and disinterestedness. With secret plea- 
sure Ethelbert viewed the alteration in the sentiments of his 
subjects : on the feast of Pentecost in the year 597, he professed 
himself a Christian, and received the sacrament of baptism ; and 
on the following Christmas ten thousand of his subjects followed 
the example of their sovereign. 

‘ The willing mind of the royal proselyte was now quickened 
by the letters and presents of the pontiff. He exerted all his in- 
fluence to second. the efforts of the missionaries; not indeed by 
violence (which he had learned to be repugnant to the mild spirit 
of the Gospel), but by his exhortations, and by distinguishing 
the converts with marks of the royal favour. As soon as 
Augustine had received the episcopal consecration from the Arch- 
bishop of Arles, the King retired to the city of Reculver, and 
gave to the missionaries Canterbury with the surrounding coun- 
try. By his munificence the church of St. Saviour, originally 
built by the Britons, was repaired and allotted for the residence 
of the bishop and his clergy: while'a new monastery was raised 
without the walls, for the use of the monks, and dedicated in 
honour of the apostles Peter and Paul. At the same time the 
number of the missionaries was augmented by the care of Gre- 
gory; and their success was rapidly extended to the boundaries 
of the kingdom. As each canton embraced the new doctrine, 
the heathen temple was converted into a Christian church: and in 
order to wean the proselytes from their idolatrous practices, they 
were permitted, instead of the feasts which they had formerly 
celebrated around the altars of their gods, to assemble upon the 
more solemn festivals in the neighbourhood of the church, and to 
partake of a sober repast. To preside over the more distant 
Christians, Augustine conferred the episcopal dignity on his dis- 
ciple Justus. ‘The new prelate fixed his residence in Rochester, 
in which the church of St. Andrew was built and endowed by the 
piety of Ethelbert. 

‘ The 
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‘ The kingdom of Essex was, at this period, governed by Sa- 
berct, the son of its founder, and the nephew of Ethelbert. The 
influence of the uncle introduced a missionary, the abbot Mellitus, 
to the notice of Saberct, who soon consented to receive the sa- 
crament of baptism. The episcopal consecration was conferred 
on Mellitus: and London, which is represented as a populous and 
commercial city, was selected for the see of the new bishop. The 
cathedral was built, and endowed at the joint expense of Ethelbert 
and Saberct. : 

‘ From the conversion of the Saxons, the zeal of Augustine was 
directed to the reformation of the Britons. During one hundred 
and fifty years of unsuccessful warfare, the ancient discipline of 
their church had been nearly abolished, and the lives of their 
clergy were disgraced by vices the most repugnant to their 
profession. To which of the British sees the archiepiscopal juris- 
diction had been originally attached, is at present unknown; but 
Gregory had written to Augustine, that he had subjected all the 
bishops of Britain to his authority. The missionary, with the aid 
of Ethelbert, prevailed on the British prelates to meet him at a 
place, which has since been called Augustine’s oak, in Worcester- 
shire. After a long and unavailing debate, the conference was ad- 
journed to another day. In the interval the Britons consulted a 
neighbouring hermit, who advised them to watch the behaviour of 
Augustine; if he rose to meet them, they were to censider him as 
a man of unassuming disposition, and to listen to his demands: but 
if he kept his seat, they should condemn him of pride, and reject 
his authority. With this sapient admonition, which left the deci- 
sion of the controversy to accident, seven bishops, with Dinoth, 
Abbot of Bangor, repaired to the place of conference. Augus- 
tine happened to be seated ; and did not rise at their arrival. Both 
his reasons and his authority were consequently despised. In 
points of doctrine there had been no difference between them: 
and to facilitate their compliance in other matters, the archbishop 
had reduced his demands to three heads: that they should observe 
the Catholic computation of Easter, should adopt the Roman rite 
in the administration of baptism, and should join with the mis- 
sionaries in preaching to the Saxons. Each of these requests, in 
obedience to the advice of the hermit, was pertinaciously refused. 
‘* Know then,” exclaimed the missionary with the tone of a pro- 
phet, ‘‘ that if you will not assist me in pointing out to the Saxons 
the way of life, they, by the just judgment of God, will prove to 
you the ministers ofdeath.”” He did not live to see the prediction 
verified.’ 


The greatest part of the first volume of Mr. Lingard’s 
history is allotted to the Anglo-Saxons; and the most in- 
teresting pages of it are assigned to Alfred. — “OQ! Alfred,” 
exclaims Sir Henry Spelman, * the wonder and astonish- 
ment of all ages! If we reflect on his piety and religion, it 
should seem that he always lived in a cloister; if on his war- 
like exploits, that he had never been out of camps; if on his 
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learning and writings, that he had lived his whole life in a 
college; if on his wholesome laws and administration, that 
these had been his whole study and employment.” The 
sober pen of Mr. Hume rather adds to this encomium than 
detracts from it. 


+ “ The merit,” he says, “ of this prince, both in private and 
public life, may with advantage be set in opposition to that of 
any monarch or citizen, which the annals of any age, or any 
nation, can present to us. He seems indeed to be the model of 
that perfect character, which, under the denomination of a sage 
or wise man, philosophers have been fond of delineating, rather 
as a fiction of their imagination, than in hopes of ever seeing it 
really existing: so happily were all his virtues tempered 
together; so justly were they blended; and so powerfully did 
each prevent the other from exceeding its proper boundaries! 
He knew how to reconcile the most enterprising spirit with the 
coolest moderation; the most obstinate perseverance with the 
éasiest flexibility; the most severe justice with the gentlest 
lenity ; the greatest vigour in commanding with the most perfect 
affability of deportment ; the highest capacity and inclination for 
science, with the most shining talents for action. His civil and 
his military virtues are almost equally the objects of our ad- 
miration; excepting only, that the former, being more rare 
among princes, as well as more useful, seem chiefly to challenge 
our applause. Nature also, as if desirous that so bright a pro- 
duction of her skill should be set in the fairest light, had 
bestewed on him every bodily accomplishment, vigour of limbs, 
dignity of shape and air, with a pleasing, engaging, and open 
countenance. Fortune alone, by throwing him into that bar- 
barous age, deprived him of historians worthy to transmit his 
fame to posterity; and we wish to see him delineated in more 
lively colours, and with more particular strokes, that we may at 
least perceive some of those small specks and blemishes, from 
which, as a man, it is impossible he could be entirely exempted.” 


Something more than specks and blemishes, however, our 
present historian finds to reprehend in Alfred. 


‘ It has been said,’ observes Mr. Lingard, ‘ that the character 
of Alfred was without a blemish. Such unqualified praise is the 
language of rhetorical declamation, rather than of historical truth. 
In his early years, indeed, his opening virtues endeared him to the 
nation: andin a more advanced age he was the guardian and the 
benefactor of his country. But in his conduct at the commence- 
ment of his reign there was much to reprehend. The young 
monarch seems to have considered his high dignity as an emanci- 
pation from restraint, and to have found leisure, even amidst his 
struggles with the Danes, to indulge the impetuosity of his pas- 
sions. The scandal of Wallingford may be dismissed with the 
contempt which it perhaps deserves: but we learn from more 


ancient authorities that his immorality and despotism provoked 
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the censure of his virtuous kinsman St. Neot: and Asser, his 
friend and panegyrist, acknowledges, that he was haughty to his 
subjects, that he neglected the administration of justice, and 
treated with contempt the complaints of the indigent and op- 
pressed. It was to this indiscretion (to borrow the term under 
which the partiality of the biographer was willing to veil the miscon- 
duct of his patron) that Alfred himself attributed the severe and 
unexpected calamity which overwhelmed him in the eighth year of 
his reign.’ 


Mr. Lingard’s examination of original historians has 
obliged him to reject many received tales ; — as the popular 
stories of Alfred visiting the Danish camp in the disguise of 
a harper; the confinement of Editha, Queen-consort of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, for a supposed criminal correspondence 
with the Bishop of Winchester; and her justification of her- 
self by walking barefoot over nine burning plough-shares. 
He also manifests that the general opinion that shires and 
hundreds, with their respective courts, were established by 
Alfred, is erroneous; allots a long, a learned, and an 
entertaining chapter, to a delineation of the polity of the 
Anglo Saxons: shews that the feudal system entered into it 
at a very early period of their government: describes the 
King as first of the ethels or nobly born; and observes that, 
whether the new monarch were the immediate or the col- 
lateral heir of his predecessor, he was always elected by the 
Witan before his coronation. The Witanegemot is thus 


described : 


‘ Who were the constituent members of this supreme tribunal, 
has long been a subject of debate: and the dissertations, to which 
it has given rise, have only contributed to involve it in greater ob- 
scurity. It has been pretended that not only the military tenants 
had a right to be present, but that the ceorls also attended by 
their representatives, the borsholders of the tythings. The latter 
part of the assertion has been made without a shadow of evidence, 
and the former is built on very fallacious grounds. It is indeed 
probable that in the infancy of the Anglo-Saxon states most of the 
military retainers may have attended the public councils: yet even 
then the deliberations were confined to the chieftains ; and nothing 
remained for the vassals but to applaud the determination of their 
lords. But in later times, when the several principalities were 
united into one monarchy, the recurrence of these assemblies, 
thrice in every year within the short space of six months, would 
have been an insupportable burthen to the lesser proprietors ; and 
there is reason to suspect that the greater mane only when it 
was required by the importance of events, or by the vicinity of 
the court. The principal members seem to have been the spiritual 
and temporal thanes, who held immediately of the crown, and 
who could command the services of military vassals, It was ne- 
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cessary that the king should obtain the assent of these to alf 
legislative enactments: because without their acquiescence and 
support it was impossible to carry them into execution. To many 
charters we have the signatures of the witan. They seldom ex- 
ceed thirty in number; they never amount to sixty. They in- 
clude the names of the king and his sons, of a few bishops and 
abbots, of nearly an equal number of ealdormen and thanes, and 
otcasionally of the queen, and of one or two abbesses. Others, 
the fideles or vassals, who_ had accompanied their lords, are men- 
tioned as looking on and applauding: but there exists no proof 
whatever, that they enjoyed any share in the deliberations. 

‘ The legal powers of this assembly have never been accuratel 
ascertained: probably they were never fully defined. To them, on 
the vacancy of the crown, belonged the choice of the next sove- 
reign: and we find them exercising this claim not only at the de- 
cease of each king, but even during the absence of Ethelred in 
Normandy. They compelled him to enter into a solemn compact 
with the nation, before they would acknowledge him a second 
time for King of England. In ordinary cases their deliberations 
were held in the presence of the sovereign; and as individuall 
they were his vassals, as they had sworn ‘ to love what he loved, 
and shun what he shunned,” there can be little doubt that they 
venerally acquiesced in his wishes. In the preambles to the Saxon 
Jaws the king sometimes assumes a lofty strain. He decrees: the 
witan give their advice.. He denominates himself the sovereign : 
they are Azs bishops, hzs ealdormen, fzs thanes. But on other oc- 
casions this style of royalty disappears, and the legislative ,enact- 
ments are attributed to the witan in conjunction with the king. 
The same diversity appears in treaties concluded with foreign 
powers. Some bear only the name of the king: in others the 
witan are introduced as sanctioning the instrument by their con- 
currence. In their judicial capacity they compromised or decided 
civil controversies among themselves: summoned before them 
state criminals of great power and connexions; and usually pro- 
nounced the sentence of forfeiture and outlawry against those 
whom they found guilty. As legislators they undertook to pro- 
vide for the defence of the realm, the prevention and . punishment 
of crimes, and the due administration of justice.’ 


Mr. L. thus relates the important battle of Hastings : 


‘ The spot which Harold had selected for this important contest 
was called Senlac, nine miles from Hastings, an eminence opening 
to the south, and covered on the back by an extensive wood. As 
his troops arrived, he posted them on the declivity in one compact 
and immense mass. In the centre waved the royal standard, the 


figure of a warrior in the act of fighting, worked in thread of 
gold, and ornamented with precious stones. By its side stood 


‘Harold and his two brothers Gurth and Leofwin; and ‘around 
them the rest of the army, every man on foot. In this arrange- 
ment the king seems to have adopted, as far as circumstances 
would permit, the plan which had lately proved so fatal to the 
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Norwegians, and which now, from the same causes, was produc- 
tive of a similar result. Probably he feared the shock of the 
numerous cavalry of the Normans. Both men and horses were 
completely cased in armour, which gave to their charge an irre- 
sistible weight, and rendered them almost invulnerable by ordinary’ 
weapons. For the purpose of opposing them with more chance of 
success, Harold had brought with him engines to discharge stones 
into their ranks, and had recommended to his soldiers to confine 
themselves in close fight to the use of the battle-axe, a heavy and 
murderous weapon. . : 

‘ On the opposite hill, William was employed in marshalling 
his host. In the front he placed the archers and bowmen: the 
second line was composed of heavy infantry clothed in coats of 
mail: and behind these the duke arranged, in five divisions, the 
hope and the pride of the Norman force, the knights and men at’ 
arms. That he would strive both by words and actions to infuse 
into this multitude of warriors from different nations an ardour 
similar to his own, is not improbable: but the two harangues, 
which William of Poitou, and Henry of Huntingdon, have put into 
his mouth, may with equal probability be attributed to the his-: 
torians themselves. About nine in the morning the army began 
to move, crossed the interval between the two hills, and slowly: 
ascended the eminence on which the English were posted. The 
papal banner, as if auspicious of victory, was carried in the front 
by Toustain the Fair, a dangerous honour, which two of the Nor- 
man barons had successively declined. 

* At the moment when the armies were ready to engage, the 
Normans raised the national shout of “ God is our help,” which 
was as loudly answered by the adverse cry of ‘‘ Christ’s rood, the: 
holy rood.” ‘The archers, after the discharge of their arrows, 
retired to the infantry, whose weak and extended line was unable to 
make any impression on their more numerous opponents. William 
ordered the cavalry to charge. The shock was dreadful: but the 
English in every point opposed a solid and impenetrable mass. 
Neither buckler nor corslet could withstand the stroke of the 
battle-axe, wielded by a powerful arm and with unerring aim: 
and the confidence of the Normans melted away at the view of 
their own loss, and the bold countenance of their enemies. After 
a :hort pause the horse and foot of the left wing betook them- 
selves to flight: their opponents eagerly pursued: and a report 
was spread that William himself had fallen. The whole army be- 
gan to waver; when the duke, with his helmet in his hand, rode 
along the line, exclaiming, “ I am still alive, and, with the help 
of God, I still shall conquer.” The presence and confidence of 
their commander revived the hopes of the Normans: and the 
speedy destruction of the English, who had pursued the fugitives, 
was fondly magnified into an assurance of victory. These brave 
but incautious men had, on their return, been intercepted by q 
numerous body of cavalry: and on foot and in confusion they 
quickly disappeared beneath the swords or rather the horses of the 
enemy. Nota man survived the carnage. —— +h aims VSS 
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‘ William led his troops again to the attack: but the English 
column, dense and immoveable, as a rock amidst the waves, re- 
sisted every assault. Disappointed and perplexed, the Norman 
had recourse to a stratagem, suggested by his success in the earlier 
part of the day. He ordered a division of horse to flee : mee 
were pursued: and the temerity of the pursuers was punished wit 
instant destruction. The same feint was tried with equal success 
in another part of the field. These losses might diminish the num- 
bers of the English: but the main body obstinately maintained its 
position: and bade defiance to every effort of the Normans. 

. * During the engagement, William had given the most signal 

roofs of personal bravery. Three horses had been killed under 
es and he had been compelled to grapple on foot with his ad- 
versaries. Harold also had animated his followers, both by word 
and example, and had displayed a courage worthy of the crown, 
for which he was fighting. His brothers Gurth and Leofwin had 
perished already: but as long as he survived, no man entertained 
the apprehension of defeat, or admitted the idea of flight. A little 
before sunset an arrow, shot at random, entered his eye. He in- 
stantly fell; andthe knowledge of his fall relaxed the efforts of the 
English. Twenty Normans undertook to seize the royal banner : 
and effected their purpose with the loss of half their number. 
One of them, who maimed with his sword the dead body of the 
king, was afterwards disgraced by William for his brutality. At 
dusk the English broke up and dispersed through the wood. The 
Normans followed their track by the light of the moon, when 
ignorance of the country led them to a spot intersected with 
ditches, into which they were precipitated in the ardour of pur- 
suit. The fugitives, recalled by the accident, inflicted a severe 
vengeance on their adversaries. As William, attracted by the 
cries of the combatants, was hastening to the place, he met 
Eustace of Boulogne and fifty knights fleeing with all their speed. 
He called on them to stop: but the earl, while he was in the act of 
whispering into the ear of the duke, received a stroke on the back, 
which forced the blood out of his mouth and nostrils. He was car- 
ried in a state of insensibility to his tent: William’s intrepidity 
hurried him on to the scene of danger. His presence encouraged his 
men: succours arrived: and the English, after an obstinate re- 
sistance, were repulsed. 

‘ Thus ended this memorable and fatal battle. On the side of 
the victors almost sixty thousand men had been engaged, and 
more than one-fourth were left on the field. The number of the 
vanquished and the amount of their loss are unknown. By the 
vanity of the Norman historians, the English army has been ex- 
aggerated beyond the limits of credibility: by that of the native 
writers it has been reduced to a handful of resolute warriors: but 
both agree that with Harold and his brothers perished all the no- 
bility of the‘south of England; a loss which was never repaired. 
The king’s mother begged as a boon the dead body of her son: 
she offered as a ransom its weight in gold: but the resentment of 
William had rendered him callous to pity, and insensible to all in- 
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terested considerations. He ordered the corpse of the fallen 
monarch to be buried on the beach ; adding, with a sneer, “ he 
guarded the coast while he was alive; let him continue to guard it 
after death.” By stealth, however, or by purchase, the royal re- 
mains were removed from this unhallowed site, and deposited in 


the church of Waltham, which Harold had founded before he 
ascended the throne.’ 


The author then proceeds to the reigns of William the 
Conqueror and William Rufus his son; and with that of 
Henry I. he closes the first volume. He describes, at 
length, the consequences of the Norman conquest, the ex- 
tensive confiscations of the English territory, the general 
depression of the natives, the elevation of the foreigners, and 
the introduction of many of the most burdensome insti- 
tutions of Norman feudalism: but he cautions his readers 
against believing that the innovations of William subverted 
the whole of the Anglo-Saxon polity. The ealdormen of 
former times, the greater and smaller thanes, the ceorls and 
theowas, disappeared: but, according to Mr. Lingard, the 
same orders of men existed in the Norman polity, under the 
new names of Counts, Earls, Barons, Knights, Esquires, 
Free-tenants, Villeins, and Niefs. He observes that the 
national council was continued, and exercised the same 
judicial and legislative powers; that justice was administered 
by the same tribunals; and that the statutes of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings and the West Saxon, Mercian, and Northum- 
berland customary laws, were repeatedly confirmed. At the 
close of his account of the reign of Henry I, we find a 
succinct view of the state of the arts in England, at that 
period of our history: it is ably executed, but we wish that it 
had been framed on a more extensive plan. 


[ To be continued. } 
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Art. X. Mazeppa, a Poem. By Lord Byron. 8vo. 58, 6d. 
sewed. Murray. 1819. 


ArT. XI. Don Juan. gto. pp.227. 11. 118. 6d. Boards. 
Printed by Davison. 1819. 


WE shall, perhaps, be borne out by experience in the 
observation that, as real genius is of much rarer oc- 
currence than superior talent, so, where it exists, it is far from 
beigg versatile in its nature, but is generally limited by the 
action scope and bias with which it was at first developed. 
This“principle is more particularly applicable to poetry, and 
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hence the generic distinctions of pastoral, descriptive, lyrie 
or dramatic poets. 

; When, however, a genius arises which appears to unite in 
itself many of these opposite characteristics of the imitative 
powers, it must surely be drawn from the fountains of 
nature herself, must be highly original, and must become 
deservedly popular : yet, which may appear paradoxical, but 
is nevertheless true, it is frequently born possessed of faults 
Almost as numerous as its beauties. The “ aliguando dormitat 
Efomerus” was therefore well applied even to the most tran- 
scendant genius on earth. Moreover, this is by no means 
the only or the worst sin which is liable to be committed ; 
the opposite extreme of exaggeration and profuseness being 
more to be feared from exquisite spirits than even the 
* nodding with the muse.” These Scyl/a and Charybdis of 
the poets require all the wisdom and skill of Homer’s 
Ulysses to be avoided; but is it not more glorious to fail 
here, than to seek for safety in the trite and dull track of 
mediocrity ? As to the cause of the beauties of a finer genius 
being often accompanied by great defects, this is a question 
of a different nature: —but we think that Shakspeare, 
Dryden, and we may add Lord Byron, will warrant us in 
stating the fact. 

As a proof of this limitation of genius, and of such 
Hustrious exceptions, if we examine from the age of 
Chaucer to our own, we shall find the poetical world ap- 
portioned to its respective masters, with as much arbitrary 
distinction as we perceive in the various professions and insti- 
tutions of society ; and it would appear as if nature dispensed 
with this impartial rule in favour only of those “ heaven- 
awakened few,” whose unbounded strength and restlessness 
of spirit overpower the common limits of mind ; and whose 
language, like the thunder of the heavens, rebounding from 
the -cloud-to the mountain, and from the mountain to the 
valley, fills the surrounding echoes with its awful music. 
There ave master-spirits in the strange history of mind, which, 
unsatisfied with any partial views, seem to compass in the 
keenness of their vision those prespects which are distributed 
among numbers ‘of an inferior class; and they are the 
‘husi¢iahs of nature, who, confined to no key, run through 
‘the ‘whole scale of harmony from the lowest to the highest 
ote : exhibiting the sublime or the trifling, the witty or the 
dmpassioned, the elegant or the impetuous, as the Proteus- 
god prevails. 

Although our opinion of the varied powers of the noble 
‘author, who has now given us an additional proof of them in 
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Don Juan, though perhaps not in Mazeppa, has altered with 
his productions since his first appearance, which we hailed 
with gladness, to the epoch during which he has risen to 
his present. eminence; yet we always regarded him as 
superior in versatility of thought and numbers to any single 
poet of our times. This characteristic becomes still more 
surprizing, if we consider the comparatively small period 
during which his numerous pieces have been produced. 
His early poems partake of that lavish and extravagant vein 
of thought which always ripens into strength, and to which 
we are indebted for a Romeo and Juliet, a Richard the Second 
and Third: the same that characterized the early writings of 
Dryden. Lord Byron’s satirical productions were certainly 
astonishing at his age, though they did not possess the close 
strength and vigour of Pope; and in “ Childe Harold” he 
gave new language and meaning to the Spenserian stanza, 
while he exhibited as many faults as his hero.. ‘The progress 
of the traveller’s steps was not greater or more variable than 
that of his mind: to impetuosity of feeling was added a 
strength of sentiment; and philosophical reflection completed 
what nature had begun. Yet, as we more particularly pointed 
out in a late Review, how many blemishes cast too deep a 
shade over the work! The display of terrific character in 
his various heroes is given in a style of drawing equally 
false and grand; and the poet here manifests himself the true 
brother of a Salvator Rosa. In his * Corsair,” he ap- 
proaches Pope, and even Dryden, but can never sustain the 
parallel ; while his subsequent pieces yield a final test of his 
genius in the wit and ease which are found in the first only of 
our poets. With all these advantages, he is encumbered with 
too many failings. His strength often swells into turgidity ; 
his descriptions and characters are rather exaggerated; he 
aims at expressing more than the subject will bear; and his 
feelings betray him into tautology and egotism. 

While his sentiments are peculiar, and often false, his phi- 
losophical observations become obscure; and his restlessness 
of feeling often breaks through the connection of his thoughts, 
to surprize us with comparisons neither agreeable nor true. 
He is the real poet of passion: but he describes passion of 
an untamed nature, which recoils with increasing force from 
every weight that is laid on it. He is likewise too fond of 
anatomizing, and unfolding to our view, the inclinations rather 
than the duties or the finer action of our nature. This per- 
version of mind is busy with incongruous images, with which 
it may illustrate its subject; we ‘must not therefure expect 
‘those pleasing pictures of melancholy truth which Shakspeare 
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gives, and which are the offspring of pity, not of mis- 
anthropy. 

The story of Mazeppa possesses the novelty of a lively vein 
introduced into the octo-syllabic measure, which was before 
sacred to the author’s dreadful heroes: but it is certainly not 
one of his happiest efforts, although it contains some good 
description of Siberian scenery. It is supposed to be related 
by the hero of it to Charles XII. of Sweden, during the 
retreat from the disastrous battle of Pultowa. Mazeppa was 
a Polonese gentleman, brought up at the court of John Casi- 
mir, and engaged in his youth in an intrigue with the wife of 
another Pole; who detected them, and tied the gallant on a 
wild horse, a native of the Ukraine, which carried his bur- 
den into that country, nearly dead with fatigue and hunger. 
Lord B. has prefixed to his verses a quotation from Voltaire’s 
History of Charles XII., which affords this explanation of 
the fact that he has chosen for his theme: but the extract 
should have been continued, to convey Voltaire’s subsequent 
account of the cause of Mazeppa having quitted the service 
of the Czar, and gone over to his rival, the Swedish hero. 

As the basis of this narrative, viz. a love-intrigue, is in 
conformity with Lord Byrou’s favourite contemplations, so 
the horrors of the result are congenial to the general nature 
of his pictures. Something new, however, is certainly pre- 
sented in this incident, together with the descriptions and 
feelings to which it gives rise; and in these particulars the 
poem has its chief and perhaps its only merit. We shall 
not dwell long on it, but offer to our readers two or three 
passages 

During the prolonged flight of Mazeppa’s steed, and just 
as he was on the point of dropping from exhaustion, a troop 
of wild horses was heard approaching. 

‘« At length, while reeling on our way, 
Methought I heard a courser neigh, 
From out yon tuft of blackening firs. 
Is it the wind those branches stirs ? 

No, no! from out the forest prance 

A trampling troop ; I see them come ! 
In one vast squadron they advance! 

I strove to cry — my lips were dumb. 
The steeds rush on in plunging pride ; 
But where are they the reins to guide ? 
A thousand horse — and none to ride! 
With flowing tail, and flying mane, 


Wide nostrils — never stretch'd by pain, 


Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 
il | And 
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And feet that iron never shod, 
And flanks unscarr’d by spur or rod. 
A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o’er the sea, 
Came thickly thundering on, 
As if our faint approach to meet ; 
The sight re-nerved my courser’s feet, 
A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 
A moment, with a faint low neigh, 
He answer’d, and then fell ; 
With gasps and glazing eyes he lay, 
And reeking limbs immoveable, : 
His first and Jast career is done ! 
On came the troop — they saw him stoop, | 
They saw me strangely bound along 
His back with many a bloody thong: 
They stop — they start — they snuff the air, 
Gallop a moment here and there, | 


ee ae | 


Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 
Then plunging back with sudden bound, 
Headed by one black mighty steed, 
Who seem’d the patriarch of his breed, 
Without a single speck or hair 
Of white upon his shaggy hide; 
They snort — they foam — neigh — swerve aside, 
And backward to the forest fly, 
By instinct, from a human eye.—” 


' 


Still securely attached to the poor departed animal, Mazeppa 
feels all the aggravated horrors of death come over him: 


‘« The sun was sinking — still I la 
Chain’d to the chill and stiffening steed, , 

I thought to mingle there our clay ; | 
And my dim eyes of death had need, | 
No hope arose of being freed : | 

I cast my last looks up the sky, | 
And there between me and the sun 

I saw the expecting raven fly, 

Who scarce would wait till both should die, 

Ere his repast begun ; | | 

He flew, and perch’d, then flew once more, 

And each time nearer than before; 

I saw his wing through twilight flit, 

And once so near me he alit | 
I could have smote, but lack’d the strength ; 

But the slight motion of my hand, 

And feeble scratching of the sand, | 

The exerted throat’s faint struggling noise, 

Which scarcely could be call’d a voice, 

Together scared him off at length. — 
I know — 
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I know no more — may latest dream 

Is something of a lovely star 

Which fix’d my dull eyes. from afar, 
And went and came with wandering beata, 
And of the cold, dull, swimming, dense 
Sensation of recurring sense, 
And then subsiding back to death, 
And then again a little breath, 
A little thrill, a short suspense, 

An icy sickness curdling o’er 
My heart, and sparks that cross’d my brain — 
A gasp, a throb, a start of pain, 

A sigh, and nothing more.” ’ 


He waked again to life, however, and found himself in a 
cottage, the inhabitants of which took so much care of him 
that he recovered. 

This poem is followed by an ode on the present falling for- 
tune of the once proud Venice, and a fragment of a prose 
tale, which seems to have been the commencement of a Vam- 
pyre story, connected with the circumstances which we have 
mentioned in our account of Dr. Polidori’s tale on that subject, 
in our Number for May last. Neither of these productions 
needs longer to detain us from the more singular and very su- 
perior poem of Don Juan; —a poem, however, which has also 
such demerits, that neither his Lordship nor his usual publisher 
has chosen to acknowlege it: but which, if originality and 
variety be the surest test of genius, has certainly: the highest 
title to it; and which, we think, would have puzzled Aristotle 
with all his strength of Poetics to explain, have animated 
Longinus with some of its passages, have delighted Aristo- 
phanes, and have choked Anacreon with joy instead of with 
a grape. We might almost imagine that the ambition had 
seized the author to please and to displease the world at the 
same time: but we can scarcely think that he deserves the 
fate of the old man and his son and the ass, in the fable, 
or that he will please nobody, how strongly soever we may 
condemn the more than poetic license of his muse. He has 
here exhibited that wonderful versatility of style and thought 
which appear almost incompatible within the scope of a 
single subject; and the familiar and the sentimental, the 
witty and the sublime, the sarcastic and the pathetic, the 
gloomy and the droll, are all tcuched with so happy an art, 
and mingled together with such a power of union, yet such a 
discrimination of style, that a perusal of the poem appears more 
like a pleasing and ludicrous dream, than the sober feeling of 
reality. It is certainly one of the strangest though not the 
-best of dreams; and it is much to be wished that the author, 
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before he lay down to sleep, had invoked, like Shakspeare’s 
Lysander, some good angel to protect him against the wicked 
spirit of slumbers. We hope, however, that his readers have 
learnt to admire his genius without being in danger from its 
influence; and we must not be surprized if a poet wll not 
always, write to instruct as well as to please us. Still we must 
explicitly condemn and reprobate various passages and ex- 
pressions in the poem, which we shall not insult the under- 
standing, the taste, or the feeling of our readers by pointing 
out; endeavouring rather, like artful chemists, to extract an 
essence from the mass, which, resembling the honey from poi- 
sonous flowers, may yet be sweet and pure. 

Love is here again the prime agent. Our Opera-house 
and our other theatres have made Don Juan, the libertine, 
perfectly familiar to the British public; and Lord Byron has 
chosen to select this votary of licentiousness for his hero, whose 
birth, education, and adventures, he undertakes to pourtray. 
Two cantos, now presented to us, give his early history ; 
his first amour with a married lady ; and his subsequent ex- 
patriation, shipwreck, and escape, to be dzscovered and re- 
covered by a beautiful young female, with whom in course 
‘‘ the game of love again is played.” What but similar 
pictures of meretricious events, in themselves scarcely diver- 
sified, but relieved no doubt by new episodes, and supported 
by every varied charm of description, can be supposed to be 
destined to occupy the ‘ twelve, or twenty-four’ cantos which 
are threatened to complete the poem? We trust, however, 
and we believe, that the noble author will pay sufficient 
deference to the public morals, and to that public voice 
which we doubt not will in this instance call on him, to 
abstain from pursuing a design which may indeed add to his 
poetic reputation, but can never procure for him any moral 
fame. 

Don Juan’s history being by no means regular and un- 
broken, we shall intrench on his life and adventures as 
arbitrarily as we please, and share his confidence only in 
those moments in which the true spirit of love and nature is 
manifested in him, strong and great. For a specimen of 
real grief and pathos, we give the lamentation of Donna 
Julia, the lady from whom he is torn away, which is worthy 


of Ariadne or of Dido : a Glos @/ 


‘ « They tell me ’tis decided; you depart: 
"Tis wise — ’tis well, but not the less a pain; 
I have no further claim on your young heart, 
Mine is the victim, and would be again ; 


To 
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To love too much has been the only art 
I used ;—I write in haste, and if a stain 
Be on this sheet, *tis not what it appears, 
My eyeballs burn and throb, but have no tears. 


«< T loved, I love you, for this love have lost 
State, station, heaven, mankind’s, my own esteem, 
And yet can not.regret what it hath cost, 
So dear is still the memory of that dream ; 
Yet, if I name my guilt, ’tis not to boast, 
None can deem harshlier of me than I deem: 
I trace this scrawl because I cannot rest — 
I’ve nothing to reproach, or to request. 


‘* Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
"Tis woman’s whole existence ; man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart, 
Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 
And few there are whom these can not estrange ; 
Men have all these resources, we but one, 
To love again, and be again undone. 


‘«¢ You will proceed in pleasure, and in pride, 
Beloved and loving many ; all is o’er 
For me on earth, except some years to hide 
My shame and sorrow deep in my heart’s core ; 
These I could bear, but cannot cast aside 
The passion which still rages as before, 
And so farewell — forgive me, love me — No, 
That word is idle now — but let it go. 


‘¢ My breast has been all weakness, is so yet ; 
But still I think I can collect my mind; 
My blood still rushes where my spirit’s set, 
As roll the waves before the settled wind ; 
My heart is feminine, nor can forget — 
To all, except one image, madly blind ; 
So shakes the needle, and so stands the pole, 
As vibrates my fond heart to my fix’d soul. 


“‘ T have no more to say, but linger still, 
And dare not set my seal upon this sheet, 
And yet I may as well the task fulfil, 
My misery can scarce be more complete : 
I had not lived till now, could sorrow kill; 
Death shuns the wretch who fain the blow would meet, 
And I must even survive this last adieu, 
And bear with life, to love and pray for you !”’ 


The poet then proceeds to comment on this letter in an 
opposite tone of levity and cool indifference, and at the 
same time facetiously lets us into the design of his new Epic: 
ending with some brief ‘ poetic commandments,’ in a style of 
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parody which must disgust every good feeling of a pious 
mind. Ideas of another nature then come over the writer ; 
and he appears as if he despised himself because he could be 
taught to ‘ smile at any thing.’ 


‘ No more — no more — Oh! never more on me 
The freshness of the heart can fall like dew, 
Which out of all the lovely things we see 
Extracts emotions beautiful and new, 
Hived in our bosoms like tlie bag o’the bee : 
Think’st thou the honey with those objects grew ? 
Alas! ’twas not in them, but in thy power 
To double even the sweetness of a flower. 





‘ No more —no more — Oh! never more, my heart, 
Canst thou be my sole world, my universe! 
Once all in all, but now a thing apart, 
Thou canst not be my blessing or my curse : 
The illusion’s gone for ever, and thou art 
Insensible, I trust, but none the worse, 
And in thy stead I’ve got a deal of judgment, 
| Though heaven knows how it ever found a lodgement. 





‘ My days of love are over, me no more 
| The charms of maid, wife, and still less of widow, 
| Can make the fool of which they made before, 
In short, I must not lead the life I did do; 
The credulous hope of mutual minds is o’er, 
The copious use of claret is forbid too, 
So for a good old-gentlemanly vice, 
I think I must take up with avarice. 





‘ Ambition was my idol, which was broken 
Before the shrines of Sorrow and of Pleasure ; 
And the two last have left me many a token 
O’er which reflection may be made at leisure : 
Now, like Friar Bacon’s brazen head, I’ve spoken, 
‘* Time is, Time was, Time’s past,” a chymic treasure 
{s glittering youth, which I have spent betimes — 
My heart in passion, and my head on rhymes, 


‘ What is the end of fame ? ’tis but to fill 
A certain portion of uncertain paper : 
Some liken it to climbing up a hill, 
Whose summit, like all hills, is lost in vapour ; 
For this men write, speak, preach, and heroes kill, 
And bards burn what they call their “‘ midnight taper,” 
To have, when the original is dust, 
A name, a wretched picture, and worse bust. 


‘ What are the hopes of man ? old Egypt’s King 
Cheops erected the first pyramid 
And largest, thinking it was just the thing | 
To keep his memory whole, and mummy hid ; 
But somebody or other rummaging, 
Burglariously broke his coffin’s iia : 
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they are bold, and sometimes extremely poetic. 
author gives way to his satirical humour in the delineation of 
character, as in that of Donna Inez, he is ridiculously happy: 
but we have not room to quote, as we intended, stanzas 22. to 

2. Incanto the second, when Don Juan is leaving his friends 
and country for a long voyage, we have a singular mixture of 
the sentimental and the ludicrous: 


« « Farewell, my Spain! a long farewell!” he cried, 
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Let not a: monument give you or me hopes, 
Since not a pinch of dust remains of Cheops. 


‘ But I, being fond of true philosophy, 
Say very often to myself, “ Alas! 
All things that have been born were born to die, 







And flesh (which Death mows down to hay) is grass ; 


You’ve pass’d your youth not so unpleasantly, 
And if you had it o’er again — ’twould pass — 

So thank your stars that matters are no worse, 

And read your Bible, Sir, and mind your purse.” 


‘ But for the present, gentle reader! and 
Still gentler purchaser! the bard — that’s I — 
Must, with permission, shake you by the hand, 
And so your humble servant, and good bye! 
We meet again, if we should understand 
Each other ; and if not, I shall not try 
Your patience further than by this short sample, 
’Twere well if others follow’d my example. 


‘ « Go, little book, from this my solitude ! 
I cast thee on the waters, go thy ways! 
And if, as I believe, thy vein be good, 
The world will find thee after many days.’’ 


When Southey’s read, and Wordsworth understood, 


I can’t help putting in my claim to praise — 
The four first rhymes are Southey’s, every line: 


For God’s sake, reader! take them not for mine.’ 


Although these stanzas. are not without palpable faults, 


‘‘ Perhaps I may revisit thee no more, 
But die, as many an exiled heart hath died, 
Of its own thirst to see again thy shore: 
Farewell, where Guadalquivir’s waters glide ! 
Farewell, my mother! and, since all is o’er, 
Farewell, too dearest Julia! — (here he drew 
Her letter out again, and read it through. ) 


« « And oh! if e’er I should forget, I swear — 
But that’s impossible, and cannot be — 
Sooner shall this blue ocean melt to air, 
Sooner shall earth resolve itself to sea, 
Than I resign thine image, Oh! my fair! 
Or think of any thing excepting thee ; 
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A mind diseased no remedy can physic — 
(Here the ship gave a lurch, and he grew sea-sick.) 


« « Sooner shall heaven kiss earth — (liere he fell sicker) 

Oh, Julia! what is every other woe ? — 

(For God’s sake let me have a glass of liquor — 
Pedro! Battista! help me down below.) 

Julia, my love! — (you rascal, Pedro, quicker) — 
Oh Julia ! — (this curst vessel pitches so) — 

Beloved Julia, hear me still beseeching !” 

(Here he grew inarticulate with retching.) 


‘ He felt that chilling heaviness of heart, 

Or rather stomach, which, alas! attends, 
Beyond the best apothecary’s art, 

The loss of love, the treachery of. friends, 
Or death of those we dote on, when a part 

Of us dies with them as each fond hope ends: 
No doubt he would have been much more pathetic, 
But the sea acted as a strong emetic. 


‘ Love’s a capricious power ; I’ve known it hold 
Out through a fever caused by its own heat, 
But be much puzzled by a cough and cold, 
And find a quinsy very hard to treat; 
Against all noble maladies he’s bold, 
But vulgar illnesses don’t like to meet, 
Nor that a sneeze should interrupt his sigh, 
Nor inflammations redden his blind eye.’ 


Still, whenever the poet chooses to confine himself to real 
energy and even sublimity of poetry, it is always at his 
command. His account of the shipwreck in the wide ocean, 
followed by the miseries of some survivors in a boat, who 
are reduced to the necessity of feeding on their own com- 
panions, is terrible even to the ear. 


‘ Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 
Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave, 
Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawn’d around her like a hell, , 
And down she suck’d with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 


‘ And first one universal shriek there rush’d, 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hush’d, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 

Of billows ; but at intervals there gush’d, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary ‘shriek, the bubbling cry 

_Of some strong swimmer in his agony.’ 


Lord 
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Lord Byron appears, however, to have worked up no part 
of his poem with so much beauty and life of description, as 
that which narrates the loves of Juan and Haidee. Whe- 
ther it be an episode, or an integral portion of his epic, it is 
well worth all the rest. We quote as much as we dare, or 
can. On the beach,’ by moon-light, Juan has fallen asleep, 
with Haidee in his arms: 


‘ An infant when it gazes on a light, 
A child the moment when it drains the breast, 
A devotee when soars the Host in sight, 
An Arab with a stranger for a guest, 
A sailor when the prize has struck in fight, 
A miser filling his most hoarded chest, 
Feel rapture ; but not such true joy are reaping 
As they who watch o’er what they love while sleeping. 


‘ For there it lies so tranquil, so beloved, 

All that it hath of life with us is living ; 

So gentle, stirless, helpless, and unmoved, 
And all unconscious of the joy ’tis giving ; 

All it hath felt, inflicted, pass’d, and proved, 
Hush’d into depths beyond the watcher’s diving ; 

There lies the thing we love with all its errors 

And all its charms, like death without its terrors. 


‘ The lady watch’d her lover — and that hour 

Of Love’s, and Night’s, and Ocean’s solitude, 

O’erflow’d her soul with their united power ; 
Amidst the barren sand and rocks so rude 

She and her wave-worn love had made their bower, 
Where nought upon their passion could intrude, 

And all the stars that crowded the blue space 

Saw nothing happier than her glowing face. 


‘ Alas! the love of women! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing ; 
For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 
And if ’tis lost, life hath no more to bring 
To them but mockeries of the past alone, 
And their revenge is as the tiger’s spring, 
Deadly, and quick, and crushing; yet, as real 
Torture is theirs, what they inflict they feel. 


‘ They are right ; for man, to man so oft unjust, 
Is always so to women; one sole bond 
Awaits them, treachery is all their trust ; 
Taught to conceal, their bursting hearts despond 
Over their idol, till some wealthier lust 
Buys them in marriage — and what rests beyond ? 
A thankless husband, next a faithless lover, 
Then dressing, nursing, praying, and all’s over. 


‘¢ Some 
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© Some take a lover, some take drams or prayers, 

Some mind their household, others dissipation, 

Some run away, and but exchange their cares, 
Losing the advantage of a virtuous station ; 

Few changes e’er can better their affairs, 
Theirs being an unnatural situation, 

From the dull palace to the dirty hovel: 

Some play the devil, and then write a novel. 


‘ Haidee was Nature’s bride, and knew not this; 
Haidee was Passion’s child, born where the sun 
Showers triple light, and scorches even the kiss 
Of his gazelle-eyed daughters ; she was one 
Made but to love, to feel that she was his 
Who was her chosen: what was said or done 
Elsewhere was nothing — She had nought to fear, 
Hope, care, nor love beyond, her heart beat here. 


¢« And oh! that quehening of the heart, that beat! 
How much it costs us! yet each rising throb 
Is in its cause as its effect so sweet, 
That Wisdom, ever on the watch to rob 
Joy of its alchymy, and to repeat 
Fine truths; even Conscience, too, has a tough job 
To make us understand each good old maxim, 
So good —I wonder Castlereagh don’t tax ’em.’ 


Lord Byron talks of his hair being grey at thirty: \ 
have hair still whiter and years yet graver: but 


© Old as we are, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty we remember yet, 
Which once inspired our love, and still inspires our wit.” 


Voluptuous, then, as is his delineation of the delight which 
the sex confer on us in this world, and powerful as are the 
varied attractions of his pen, it requires some exertion to 
withdraw ourselves from his spell, and to bestow merited 
censure on all the abuses which he commits both as a painter 
and as a writer. We must, however, close his volume; and 


‘ 


again we would remind him that these are not the deeds of | 


which the recollection will enable him to say, on his death- 
bed, ‘¢ Nec me vixisse penitet, quoniam ita viat ut me non 
fr und natum existimem.” 
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Art. 12. Durovernum; with other Poems. By Arthur Brooke. 
1zmo. 7s. Boards. Longman andCo. 1818. 
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Much of poetical spirit, and some command of musical expres- 
sion, are displayed in this little volume ; which celebrates the native 
place of the author, the city of Canterbury, in no vulgar strains. 
For example: 


‘ Roll on, fair river! with a lovely pride, 

Unmoved by all save nature’s high decree; 

How unremittingly thy waters glide 

With silent lapse unto the boundless sea, 

Like earthly years into eternity ! 

Let mightier streams in loftier lays be sung ; 

Enough, dear native Stour! enough for thee, 

If on thy banks one home-bread harp hath rung, 
And to thy name the Muse one votive garland hung. 


* Thrones — monarchs — empires — in the night of age, 
Forgotten sink, a lost and nameless throng ; 
But shrined in glory on the immortal page 
Of the great father of our English song, 
Thou, Durovernum! shalt be borne along 
The tide of time in never-fading fame. 
Thou wert my nursing-mother ; if among 
Thy worthier sons my else-unhonored name 
Shall haply be preserved, ’tis all these strains may claim.’ 


We select a passage also from the ‘ Curse of Chatterton ;’ not, 
we are sorry to say, in approbation. We do not, indeed, com- 
prehend how a delicate and dignified taste can permit an author 
to put into the mouth of a being, consecrated by his genius and 
his afflictions, like Chatterton, the most violent sentiments of 
hatred and horror for his fellow-creatures. A due respect for the 
poet, if not for the human sufferer, should have prevented this. 


‘ THe Curse ov CHATTERTON. 


¢ One struggle more, and then I shall be calm; 
This friendly phial holds the welcome draught 
Which to my feverish breast shall seem a balm 
Sweeter than e’er the lips of luxury quaffed. 
Yet, let me pause; and ere a self-sought grave 
Over this worn and wearied frame shall close, 
Let me breathe out one dying curse on those 
Who best deserve it. Nay, I do not rave, 
But in this awful hour, I can compose 
My thoughts to meet this fate, rather than crave 
From their vile bounty, what perhaps might save 
This being yet awhile — for what ? — to be their slave ! 


‘ Shall I live thus? No! while earth’s cold embrace 
Offers to woes like mine a resting place, 
There will I flee ; beneath that quiet sod 
To sleep for ever, or to meet a God 
Who will not judge like his proud creature, man, 
Who, as he passes by the humble tomb 


His pity scarce accorded, will presume 
The 
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The faults of him who lies beneath to scan, 
Invoking on this deed the fiery doom 
Which fits his fierce belief’s infernal plan. 


¢ Stand off, thou hypocrite! thy threats are vain ; 
Beyond the grave, what should the guiltless fear ? 
Is it a crime to quit this world of pain, 
And seck from heaven what was denied us here ?’ 


Neither good feeling nor’ good sense, nor compassion nor 
piety, can be ren in this passage. Has the impatience or 
the despondency of the ill-regulated mind any need of the sanction 
of example to drive it on to suicide? — At a!l events, such speaking 
Jor others, in the hour of personal and real distress, is in bad 
taste ; and we trust that Mr. Brooke will reccive our suggestions 


as they are intended, and avoid any such occasion for scandal in 
future. 


Art. 13. Poems, by Arthur Brooke, Esq. it2mo. 7s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1818. 

Many of these poems, we believe, are of an earlier date than 
those of the preceding volume. Considered, therefore, as a 
youthful promise, they are very well; though somewhat too warm, 
in parts, perhaps ; — with too much of Mr. “‘ Litrye” about them. 
In other passages, Mr. Brooke seems to have taken the melanchol 
manner of Lord Byron for his prototype; and, whether from 
fictitious or real grief, he strikes a note of sufficient sadness to 
eharm even in our dismal times. Let us listen for a moment to it, 
and then turn to more cheerful occupations : 


‘ FINALE. 


‘ My soul is dark and barren : — fancy’s flowers 
Have perish’d long; then let my dull strain close. 
Hang there, my harp! nor through succeeding hours 
Wake thy worn strings again to count my woes. 
That only source from which thy song arose 
I have exhausted — far as song may tell ; 
And if with thine my spirit could repose 
From thoughts which wring it from its inmost cell, 
How should | joy to breathe one long and last farewell |’ 


Heigho! heigho! 
“* Turpe et miserabile {”” 
Art. 14. Night, a descriptive Poem, in Four Books. Crown 
8vo. 7s.6d. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1818. 


« Ibant obscuri, sola sub Nocre, per umbram.” VirGtt.. 


So fare the travellers through this volume of NicHt; a volume 
that is involved in pitchy darkness, to our apprehension. 


._© Night, I will sing of thee! while o’er my soul 
Care broods like Darkness, which the hopeless pass’d 
Y 2 Haunts, 
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Haunts, drinking her own tears, and — still too late, — 
Offering her phantom-aid of mockery. 

I love thy face, when it is calm and sad, 

As Valor’s dying hour, or the stern mind 

That suffers, and is mute. I love thee, Night, 
When each near object, like a corse laid out, 
Rests, well defin’d and still! while distant ones 
Sleep on their shadows vast, in dimness cloth’d, 
Which, as with magic transformation, gives 

To bounded things sceming infinity, 

And shapes grotesque or awful, at the will 

Of wizard fancy,’ &c. &c. 


He who has not “ supp’d full of horrors” may here gratify his 
most murky taste; and we recommend the present dish of the 
terrible to be served up in the second course of that ‘ Black 
Banquet *,”’ which the scribblers of the continental or the domestic 
school so largely furnished for us a few years ago. We can 
hardly bring ourselves to wish such an author “ Good night.” 


Art.15. De Courci, a Tale in Two Cantos, with other Poems, &c. 
By James Thomson. 8vo. pp.246. 10s.6d. Boards. Asperne. 
De Courci is a pleasing and interesting story, and the poet has 

done it sufficient justice by the soft and graceful garb in which 

he has clothed it. Mr. J. Thomson displays an easy and flowing 
expression, and a happy talent of awakening and keeping alive the 
interest of the reader in the passing scene. The ‘ Commemo- 
rative Addresses,’ which form the second part of the work, are 
better adapted to the occasions for which they were written, than 
to make much impression on the mind of the general reader. Of 
the ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ many are elegant, and all are light and 
airy: but they are somewhat too numerous, and, on certain occa- 

sions, when great personages are addressed, they breathe not a 

little of the spirit of adulation. Mr.T. does not always adhere 

to the legitimate language of Great Britain, in which such words 
as ‘ advocacy’ and ‘ advantaged’ have no place. 


Art.16. The Immortality of the Soul; and other Poems. By 
Thomas Thomson. 12mo. 2s. Boards. Printed at Glasgow, 
and sold in London by Williams and Co. 

When will the ear of melancholy be satiated with those con- 
genial strains that are for ever breathing from the myriad-harps 
of our contemporaries? It seems as if the whole island were 
enamoured of sadness, and nothing but a dirge could delight 
the lovers of poetry. 

** Dolendum 

Est tpsi tibt” 
seems to be the universal receipt for popularity in our lighter litera- 








* We need not remind our classical readers of the allusion, in 
this phrase, to the feralis cena, the dark feast of that sanguinary 
buffaon yclept “ an Emperor of Rome !” 

ture ; 
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ture ; and such a company of merry mourners we do not recollect 
to have known in any former era. 
Thus saith the present author : 


‘ I turn from thee for ever: forth I flee 
To solitude; all earth is such to me. 
If painful memory e’er a pang impart, 
When the sad lone one rises to thy heart ; 
Think that some buried friend thou call’st to mind ; 
Or dream, that scarcely left a trace behind. 
To friendship — happiness — to all I see 
On earth, I’m dead : — I live alone to thee. 
I am a charnel, and each thought a stone, 
A sad memorial of some pleasure gone ; 
And thou the cypress flinging o’er the tomb 
A sadder murmur, and a deeper gloom.’ 


This, however, (to use an Hibernicism) is one of the ‘ other 
poems. Let us turn to ‘ The Immortality of the Soul.’ There 
we find an address to man, as follows : 


‘ Thou only sorrow’st, weeping at thy birth, 
And weep’st, descending to thy mother earth.’ 


Moral. 
‘“¢ Let us all be unhappy together !” 


Art.17. The Path of Duty, a Moral Tale, in Four Books; Pleas- 
ing Recollections, derived from a Tour in Monmouthshire; 
Essays, on Subjects Moral and Sacred; with some lighter 
Pieces. By Mason Chamberlin; Author of * Equanimity, a 
Poem ;” and ** Ocean, a Poem.” 8vo. pp. 352. 12s. Boards. 
Nichols and Co. 1818. 

It is painful to be obliged to discourage the well-intended en- 
deavours of any species of writer, in the cause of religion and 
morality: but, really, a good-sized octavo of blank piety, unen- 
livened by original thinking, or recondite information, or melody, 
or elegant expression, cannot be tolerated even in this privileged 
age of authorship. The very chance that one individual may be 
frightened from ‘ the path of duty,’ by this cumbrous attempt 
to bring him into it, is enough to prevent us from extending to 
the present volume the indulgence, which we are disposed to give 
to all books of unexceptionable principles. Let our readers 
judge, and the author (on second thoughts) acknowlege, whether 
we are too severe. 


‘ With pleasure, said Eusebius, I remark, 
The just conviction. wrought upon your mind 
By this survey as hitherto pursued.’ 


Such passages occur in almost every page; and in what they 
differ from prose, except in their admeasurement, we are unable 
to discover. 
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If we turn to the smaller pieces, we find nothing better, and few 
things worse, than the following : 


*¢ Morninc Hymn. 


¢ Oh! thou who thro’ the darksome night, 
Hast kindly watch’d each sleeping hour, 
Assist me with the dawning light, 
To bless thy name, and own thy power. 


‘ To thee, I owe continued health, 
That choicest of thy gifts below, 
Of higher worth than fame or wealth, 
Or all thou canst on earth bestow. 


‘ Teach me this mercy still to prize, 
While thou such favour shalt afford : 
Blessings are curses in disguise, 

If not confess’d as from the Lord. 


‘ And teach me more — to seek the joy, 
Reserv’d thro’ thy unbounded love, 
For those, who to thy praise employ 
Their days, and seek thy courts above.’ 


Art. 18. The Autumnal Excursion, or Sketches in Teviotdale; 
with other Poems. By Thomas Pringle. Small 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Edinburgh, Constable; London, Longman and Co. 
1819. 

This is a pretty little volume ; tame in some parts, indeed, and 
tautologous in others, but still tolerable. 

The subjoined ‘ Sonnet’ is better, in our judgment, than the 
generality of that ambiguous sort of verse and prose com- 
position : 

‘ To a revered female Relative. 


‘ Lady, when I behold thy thoughtful eye 
Dwelling benignantly upon thy child, 
Or hear thee, in maternal accents mild, 
Speak of departed friends so tenderly — 
It seems to me as years now long gone by 
Were come again, with early visions fraught, 
And hopes sublime, and heavenly musings, caught 
From those kind eyes that watch’d my infancy ! 
Friend of my mother! often in my heart 
Thy kindred image shall with her’s arise, 
The throb of holier feeling to impart! 
And aye that gentle maid, whom sweetest ties 
Of human care around thy soul entwine, 
Shall with a brother’s love be bound to mine.’ 


The notes present an entertaining selection of historical or 
topographical antiquities; and the author seems to be a well- 
informed person altogether, with a very decent poetical taste. 


13 Art. 
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Art. 19. Bodiam Castle: a Poem, in Six Cantos. With Notes. 
Svo. pp. 296. 10s.6d. Boards. Baldwin and Co, 1818. 
An inoffensive grunter of the octo-syllabic sty. 


‘ The evening sky is red and clear, 
The gale is hush’d to rest, 
The ling’ring sea-birds homewards steer, 
The wild duck seeks the lonely mere, 
The wren her mossy nest: 
Till now, as deeper shades prevail, 
The owlet skims along the a 
And, screaming, seems to loathe the hour 
That calls her from her ivy-bower.’ 


Te tum, te ti, te ti, te tum, 
The days are gone, the nights are come! 


— and so forth, to the end of the chapter of Walter Scott. 


Art. 20. Sixty-five Sonnets; with Prefatory Remarks on the 
Accordance of the Sonnet with the Powers of the English 
Language: also, a few Miscellaneous Poems. 12mo0. 5% 
Boards. Baldwinand Co. 1818. 

‘ The sum of consequences,’ says this author, in his elaborate 
preface, ‘ is that the bulk of English sonnets, compared with an 
equal quantity of other short composition, contains probably 
about as much less original thinking as it ought to contain 
more. With this ‘ sum of consequences,’ or marrow of the 
author’s meditations, we beg leave to deposit his preface in the 
hands of our readers, and proceed to a brief notice of his. 
‘ Sixty-five Sonnets,’ all in a row. 


‘ Her heart broke not; but Aad it for her weal 
’Twere best.’ P.63. 


This is a fine bold instance of the substitution of one tense for 
another; and the omission of the comma, after ‘ had it,’ renders 
the following ‘ ’Z'were’ still more luminous. 


~—— ‘ She breathes, and so do they who lie 

Tranced in obliviousness; whom pharmacy 
Can hurt no further if it cannot heal — 
Oh! see, how Sorrow hath the art to steal 

The essence that to life its value gives, 

Yet, as in mockery, still the victim lives, 
Like those, in restless sleep who move and feel ; 
Poor earthly ghost ! whose soul is in the grave ; 

Whose eye no ray of hope e’er more can view; 
Thou minds’t me, when I look on thy distress, 

Of flowers that spring within a darksome cave, 
Sickly, devoid of odour or of hue, 

The forms of sweetness, faint and colourless !’ 


This is in the true modern metaphysic Y, antithesis. The secret 
is, to say a man is sick, and yet well; black, and white; happy, 
and miserable ; roguish, and honourable; dead, and alive, all at 
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once. Behold the true receipt of a fashionable romance, in 
verse or prose! 





“* Velut agri somnia.” 


We do not mean to assert that there are not varieties of 
fantastical dulness, and bold excesses of contrasted absurdity, in 
the small book before us, quite equal to the preceding : but this we 
humbly conceive to be sufficient for the sonnet, as managed by 
the present author; and therefore we prefer to give a second 
extract from a different portion of his papers. Yor instance : 

‘ Nor need we, my friend, be dismay’d, 
Though Plutus his smile should refuse, 
While still we can call to our aid 
And Friendship, and Love, and the Muse : 


‘ But, with juice of enspiritment rare, 
And with these our repast to control, 
We'll drown the foul harpies of care, 
And wash off their stains from the soul.’ 


Art. 21. The Minstrel of the Glen: and other Poems. By 


Henry Stebbing. 8vo. pp.137. 7s. 6d. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1818. 


Disgust, ineffable, is a sure attendant on the sight of one of 


these ephemeral tadpole productions, spawned from the muddy 
pond of Walter Scott’s eternal imitators. 


Bpexexel, Bpenene’, noak, noak, 


is the incessant chorus of this youngling fry of the old cock- 
croaker; and his own masterly discords are reiterated by his 


puny pupils, until the loud dissonance of genius is lost. in the 
would-be warble of imbecility. 


* Like a pale soft cloud of Joveliness 
When the beam of beauty on it press, 
So thin that evening’s darkening blue 
Is seen its silky softness through, — 

So light that if a sigh should stray, 
’Twould fade in air and die away. 

By the lone bower a pale form stands, 
Mute fixed its eye and clasped its hands, — 
Slowly it moves away — no sound 

Falls from the step upon the ground ; — 
Noiseless it moves as o’er the stream 

Falls the last light of evening’s beam. 


* Hark — hearest thou not that shriek of pain? 
Again — and again— and again.—’ Mr. Stebbing. 


‘“ Another — and another — and another.” Lord Byron. 


_Thus it is, that the wild vagaries of genius lead their inju- 
dicious imitators wrong, and delight so to lead them. 

We are compelled to tell Mr. Henry Stebbing that there is 
not the shadow of a chance of his ever becoming a poet. Héc 
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non successit —aliad aggrediamur vid — should be his cheerful 
motto. 


Art. 22. Illustrations of Wifection, with other Poems. B 
G. H. Toulmin. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
181g. 

The author of this volume seems to have been a traveller, and 
to have improved his opportunities: but al] this, and much more, 
may be compatible with the entire want of a poetic taste; and 
we are so often compelled to lament the disunion, where the 
contrary has been the opinion of the person most concerned, 
that we cannot wonder at an additional example being furnished 
for our catalogue of tuneful failures, in the present instance. 
We do, however, wonder that so many youthful suitors, who 
(to use a commercial phrase) might “ bring their goods to a 
much better market,” should continue to pay their addresses to - 
those sullen and wayward ladies, called “ the ten” by Sir Harry 
in High Life Below Stairs, but usually reckoned the nine in other 
compositions. Hear what Mr. Toulmin says of ‘ Affection’ in 
North America. 


¢ Where on the Western Continent, a screen 
Extending wide, the Appalachia’s seen — 
Conceal’d in lofty shades the mimic bird, 
Mellifluent, in varied notes is heard — 
A solitude of ages dark around, 
Pre-eminent in woods, Affectzon’s found ! 
Not to the living : — war delights alone 
The savage, from his youth to evil prone; 
Refinement, love, the chaste endear’d caress, 
When two young hearts in bliss united press, 
Unknown ! — hate and revenge, instead, employ 
A demon spirit eager to destroy ; 
Yet, though supreme, his youth to war is led, 
Virtue appears, — Affection for the dead! 
Pure beam of love, that shines in mental night, 
In gloom diffusive sheds celestial light — 
©! sacred feeling, that can triumph where 
The grave, rank fest’ring, taints the wholesome air.’ 


In this ‘ wholesome air’ we must, however unwillingly, leave 
the author: only admonishing him, in his second edition, tc 
correct the press in the quotation from Martial ; giving traderei 
instead of tradiret; Arria instead of Aria, (who reminds us of 
the Mal’aria above) ; and quod instead of hoc. 


Art. 23. The Recluse of the Pyrenees; a Poem. 8vo. pp. 64 
Longman and Co. 

This poem is ali about ‘ Young Mansel.’ We know not who 
young Mansel may be: but of this we are tolerably certain, that 
the reader of ‘ The Recluse of the Pyrenees’ will scarcely be abic 
to guess at that fact more clearly than any one else.— In sober 
sadness, the book is very dull. It imitates (as who does not 7) 
Lord Byron; and it teaches nearly as little as it delights. Ecce 
signum. 


* Indig- 
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‘ Indignantly offended Reason views 
The puft up creature of a narrow span, 
The holy sanctity of heav’n.gbuse, 
To play the tyrant o’er his brother-man. 
And of all tyranny that is the worst, 
Which, not content its slaves alone to bind, 
Debases them in fetters doubly curst, 
That even cramp the free immortal mind.’ 


Ecce iterum : 


‘ A living spirit breathes on her mountains, 
Where men bear a mind as clear as the fountains 
That bound from the rocks, like heroes to war, 
When led by the beam of Liberty’s star ! 
There souls are found that tyrants ne’er could chain, 
There Freedom found a home, when driv’n from the plain. 
A fortress secure in the deep-vaulted caves, 
Where the wild Chamois crouches—the storm-demon 
raves.’ 


Satis, superque. 


Art. 24. Antonia, a Poem: with Notes descriptive of the Plague 
in Malta. By Murdo Young. 12mo. gs. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 

A fact not less singular than novel is recorded in the com- 
mencement of this poem; namely, that 


¢ There is an isle, where morning’s breath is sweet, 
And even’s cool sigh is soothing after heat ! 


Yet there are, in truth, so many islands to which this description 
is applicable, and so few parts of the known world, whether 
islands, continents, or otherwise, in which the cool of the evening 
is not found refreshing after a sultry day, that, if it were the 
object of this poet to make the reader acquainted with the place, 
it might have been as well to have given him the longitude and 
latitude of it at once, for fear of mistakes. "We must differ from 
the author as to the quantity of the second syllable in the word 
Melita, which he makes long ; and also as to the legitimacy of such 
words as ‘ careering’ (which he uses more than once), and 
‘ fane,’ used as synonymous for house, and divested of its real 
sense ; which is that of a sacred abode. The reader of Antonia, 
who wishes to rise from the entertainment conviva satur, should 
be less ardent in expectation than patient of disappointment, and 
more disposed to overlook imperfection than to discover and 
appreciate the beauties of poesy. 


NOVEL. 


Art. 25. Harrington, a Tale; and Ormond, a Tale. By Maria 
Edgeworth, Author of “‘ Comic Dramas,” * Tales of Fashion- 
able Life,” &c. &c. 3 Vols. r2mo. 1]. 1s. Boards. Hunter. 
We perused these tales at the time of their appearance with 

avidity, 
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avidity, but, having accidentally mislaid them, are thus late in 
our testimony to their merits. We find, however, that a second 
reading has neither decreased our interest nor diminished our 
pleasure. So much pathos is displayed in some of Miss Edge- 
worth’s scenes that the heart always responds; and so much of 
nature in all of them, that they are ever fresh. The portraits 
which she draws are inimitable; and the wit and humour of her 
dialogue make us intolerant of the monotony of common-life- 
conversation. 

We do not think, however, that the fair author has been so suc- 
cessful as usual in pointing the moral of either of these two tales. 
That of Harrington is intended to counteract the prejudices 
which are stated to exist against the Jews; and which she, it 
seems, as well as other writers, has been charged with nourishing. 
We do not just now recollect how this allegation against her is 
founded: but we cannot, in the first place, imagine that the 
present age is disgraced by harbouring any such inveterate pre- 
judices against that class of people as are here insinuate: ; nor, 
in the next place, can we see how a tale in which a/d the Jewish 
characters introduced are represented without spot, or blemish, 
can assist in dissipating those prejudices. The evidence goes too 
far to satisfy any person who would vot allow that there are good 
as well as bad individuals among both Jews and Christians ; 
and with those who do admit this truth, the question stands just as 
it did. 

Ormond, the hero of the second tale, is intended to be ‘in 
some respects the reverse of Vivian; or, in other words, one 
whose success and happiness are the consequence of his decision of 
character, and his dependence on himself: but here the objeot 
intended is not so perceptible as in the other tale. We do not 
complain of this, however; nor should we have mentioned it, if it 
had not been suggested to us in the preface that such was the 
intention of the writer. We are aware of the extreme «difficulty of 
making every incident, or even the whole tenor, of a history tend 
towards the support of one hypothesis; and we have some doubt 
of its utility when effected. Such a warping of every fact must 
destroy, in a great measure, the probabilities of the general story ; 
and in proportion with its want of similarity to common life must 
be the inefficacy of its moral. ll that is required, in such com- 
positions, is that the general morality of the book should be pre- 
served ; and that the reader should feel, on rising from its perusal, 
that sort of impression which should acknowlege the identity of 
the picture, a stimulate to an imitation of that conduct which 
has excited his amiable propensities. All this Miss E. has done ; 
and we care not whether she has kept precisely to the one moral 
that she had in view, or not. 

We shall not now give any extracts from these tales, but only 
point out the scene of the riots in Harrington, and the history of 
King Corny and his black islands in Ormond, as truly delightful, 
and equal to any thing in any modern novelist ; not excepting even 
the “ veiled” northern author. 


EDUCA- 
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EDUCATION. 


Art. 26. The Betrothed Cousins, a Tale for the Use of Young 
Persons. By Mrs. E. Hamilton. r2mo. 4s. Boards. Harris. 
1818. 

A very few pages of this tale are sufficient to undeceive any 
reader, who may have been induced by the title-page to consider 
it as a posthumous work by the late well known Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamilton. It abounds with grammatical inaccuracies, and the 
story is insipid, though its tendency is undoubtedly moral. 


Art. 27. The School-Fellows : a Moral Tale. By the Author of 
‘* The Twin Sisters,” &c. 12mo. pp. 274. 4s. bound. Souter. 
i818. 

The commencement of this tale is very natural, and the de- 
scription of the poor little school-girl’s feelings is almost pathetic : 
the anecdotes of the lamented Princess Charlotte are well told, 
and interesting; and the book may be commended as a work of 
much morality and merit. 


Art. 28. Principles of Punctuation; or the Art of Pointing 
familiarized, and illustrated by Passages from the best Writers, 
&c. By Cecil Hartley, M.A. Composed for the Use of 
Seminaries of Education. Small izmo. pp.144. 3s. bound, 
Wilson. 1818. 

A portable volume, containing not only excellent rules for 
punctuation, but many other directions for writing correctly, 
which will be found extremely useful. 


Art. 29. Winter Evenings; or Tales of Travellers. By Maria 
Hack. Small 12mo. 4 Vols. 10s. Half-bound. Darton 
and Harvey. 1818. 

Several interesting narratives are here very ably abridged from 
the works of celebrated travellers, and interspersed with such 
questions and explanations as are likely to make every circum- 
stance intelligible. ‘The fair compiler is intitled to much gratitude 
for this instructive and agreeable publication. 


Art. 30. Ashford Rectory ; or the Spoiled Child Reformed, &c. 
By Frances Thurtle, Author of ‘‘ The History of France,” &c. 
Second Edition.. 12mo. 4s. 6d. Boards. Hailes. 18r8. 
Mrs. ‘Thurtle has the merit of endeavouring to mingle some 

scientific instruction with moral examples and amusing narrative ; 

and both the architectural and heraldic particulars here intro- 
duced are clearly and ingeniously set forth. 


Ari. 31. The Metamorphoses, or Effects of Education, a Tale. 
By the Author of ‘ Aunt Mary’s Tales,” &c. Small 12mo. 
2s, 6d. Half-bound. Darton, jun. 1818. 

As containing an interesting and useful little story, we have 
pleasure in recommending this little volume; though we wish 
that the ‘ effects of education’ had been more apparent in the 
language of Captain Darnley, who exclaims, (p.113-) ‘ How 
beautiful Isabella dances ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 32. Walks in Oxford, comprising an Original, Historical, 
and Descriptive Account of the Colleges, Halls, and Public 
Buildings of the University, &c. &c. By W.M. Wade. 12mo. 
8s. Boards. Law and Whittaker. 

We receive with no small gratification a work of which not only 
the academic student, but the visitor at Oxford, has long since 
felt and lamented the deficiency; namely, a concise, portable, 
and tolerably cheap description of the colleges, halls, and anti- 
quities of that magnificent city, and celebrated seat of learning. 
To the present author much commendation is doubtless due, if not 
for the composition of original matter, yet for a diligent and judi- 
cious selection of sli from the more extended and valuable 
publications of those who have preceded him in the same path. 
The plates are skilfully executed, and give a faithful idea of the 
views which they are designed to represent. 


Art. 33. The Acadian Code of Signals, on New Principles, 
calculated for the various Numeral and Alphabetical Symbols 
used at Sea and by Land; with a flexible Key and Instructions. 
By a practical Telegraphist. 4to. 15s. Boards. Sherwood 
and Co, 

According to the plan of this writer, a large square or chart is 
formed, consisting of 99 horizontal and gg vertical columns, and 
therefore containing in all g801 squares, to each of which is 
assigned a particular word or short sentence. Flags are then to 
be hoisted, under various combinations, so as to indicate any 
number in the horizontal and vertical columns; when, by re- 
ferring to the chart, the specific word intended to be expressed 
will be found in that particular small square in which the two 
columns unite. Wecan believe that such a plan is practicable: 
but how far it may be useful, and preferable to former methods, 
we much doubt: for it appears to us that the code now in 
use in the British navy, according to Sir H. Popham’s system, 
improved, is superior on account of its quicker and more exten- 
sive communication. The signals here proposed are similar to 
most others in combination of flags ; and the great difficulty is to 
select them so as to answer all the purposes intended; enabling 
persons to make them out in calms, or in thick weather, or in 
action during the prevalence of much smoke. Several of the flags 
here designated: would be liable to doubt or confusion in such 
circumstances, from the colours not being sufficiently distinct ; 
especially when the flag is flapping to the mast, and its compart- 
ments are not extended to the view: though indeed this incon- 
venience may be somewhat obviated by the mode now adopted in 


service, of spreading out the flag by stretchers: which is parti- | 


| (apt -B..-e - 


cularly necessary in distant signals, when colours could not other- 


wise be ascertained. The code before us seems to be better | 


adapted for communications by land than by sea. 


Art. 34. The Island: or a Series of Letters, containing many 
interesting Facts never before published, and recommending an 


Asylum 


| 
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_ Asylum for the Destitute or Orphan Daughters of Clergymen, 
and Military and Naval Officers. By an Orphan. 12mo.° 5s. 
Boards. Hatchard. 1818. 

If a plan be in itself good and eligible, all temperate endea- 
vours to recommend or promote it will have their utility: we 
hope, therefore, that these letters may meet with attention ; since 
the fair writer’s views seem té be religious and benevolent, while 
the anecdotes which she relates have an appearance of truth, and 
forcibly excite commiseration. Though the provision here pro- 
posed for the orphan daughters of clergymen would be su- 
perfluous, because an establishment already exists in which they 
are maintained and educated, we should join with the author in 
hailing the institution of a similar refuge for the orphans of 
military and naval officers. 


Art. 35. Voyage to Locuta. A Fragment. With Etchings and 
Notes of Iilustration. By Lemuel Gulliver, jun. 12mo. 4s. 
Boards. Hatchard. 1818. | 
Intelligent children are generally pleased with riddles, and 

similar exercises of their ingenuity ; we presume, therefore, that 

the present lively little allegory will prove an agreeable and useful 
offering. 


Art. 36. The Annual Biography and Obituary for the Year 1319. 
Vol. III. 8vo. pp.512. 15s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1819. 

Of this volume, we have principally to say that it forms a con- 
tinuation of those which we lately noticed in our pages, (see our 
Number for last October,) and contains the memoirs of individuals 
of notoriety who died in 1817 and 1818; of whom the most re- 
markable are the Queen, Lord Ellenborough, Madame de Staél, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Dr. C. Burney, Mr. G. Rose, and Sir 
Thomas Bernard. With these are inserted notices of Admiral 
Sir Richard Onslow, Captain Sir James Yeo, Mr. Beloe, Mr. 
Lewis, (author of the Monk,) and other persons of less import- 
ance in the eye of the public: followed by an analytical notice of 
several late biographical works, at the head of which we observe 
rather unexpectedly Miss Aikin’s Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth and the whole concludes with an alphabetical index of 
deaths for 1818, copied from News-papers and Magazines, with a 
few occasional insertions from original sources. The execution 
of the book is of a very mixed character, the lives being evidently 
compiled by different hands; some of the errata pointed out in 
our notice of the former volumes have been corrected: but we 
have perceived, even in a transient perusal, several mistakes, par- 
ticularly as to dates, in the volume now given to the public. The 
number of lives contained in it is thirty-six: the plan is the same 
as that of the former volumes 4 and the chief difference is in the 
greater promptitude in publishing. 

In the account of Dr. C. Burney, it is erroneously mentioned 
that his father-in-law, Dr. Rose, was the institutor of the Monthly 
Review. Dr. R. was an original contributor, but neither the insti- 


tutor nor ever a proprietor of it. 
Art. 
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Art. 37. A Narrative of the Operations of the Royalist Armies, 
in the Interior of France, during the Usurpation of Bonaparte 
in 1815. From the ‘“‘ Panache D'’Henri IV. ou les Phalanges 
Royales,” written by M. Delandine de St. Esprit, Chevalier de 
Malthe, Envoy-extraordinary of the King in 1815, Member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, &c. &c. Translated 
by James Teissier, Esq. 8vo. pp.315. 9s. Boards. Richard- 
son. 1819. 

The author of this volume is one of those ardent partisans of 
royalty with whom France, in this her day of political division, so 
much abounds ; and in whose eyes an adherent of Bonaparte, or 
even a well-wisher to the doctrines of the Revolution, is little else 
than an enemy of human nature. M. Delandine was born in the 
south of France, and educated for the law as an avocat or ~oun- 
sellor: but, on the first approach of the allied troops, in the 
spring of 1814, he forsook his legal occupation, and made him- 
self extremely active in promoting their success. The return of 
Bonaparte from Elba afforded him another and a more signal 
opportunity of evincing his loyalty. Instead of quitting France 
with a number of the King’s friends, he boldly remained in the 
interior, participated in the operations of the Duke of Angouléme 
in the neighbourhood of the Rhone, and was recompensed for his 
zeal by the thanks of a Prince of the blood, and by admission to 
the order of Malta; a reward which, in the eye of a Frenchman, 
forms a substantial return for the greatest sufferings and privations. 
Unfortunately, we cannot add the literary wreath to these flatter- 
ing testimonials, M. Delandine being certainly not a pure, and, 
we apprehend, far from a correct writer. He divides his book 
into a number of sections; and, not contented with relating the 
exploits of real warfare in La Vendée and the vicinity of the 
Rhone, he expatiates on ‘ an army of Normandy, an army of 
Bretagne, an army of the North, and an army of the East,’ of 
which those of our fraternity who at that time visited France 
were not so fortunate as even to hear the names. The title of 
‘army of the North’ may mean an assemblage of the household 
troops under the orders of Louis XVIII., though detachment 
would have been the more appropriate epithet for so slender a 
corps: but what person, either among our oe politicians 
or the all-believing readers of our journals, ever heard in 1815 of 
an ‘ army of the East ?” 

The style of the original of this narrative is extremely florid, 
and denotes the author to be one of those tétes exaltées who in- 
variably run to an extreme in politics; and it is in vain that 
Mr. Teissier has apologized for this fault, or has attempted to 
soften it in the translation: for no curtailments, however judicious, 
can counterbalance the exaggerations of the author. In some 
passages of the version, (such as p. 25., ‘ the anxiety of the duke 


was raised to the summit,’) we discovered inattention to the. 


difference of idiom between the two languages: but the general 
result of our examination is a feeling of regret not that the 
translator has been deficient in his duty, but that he has laboured 

at 
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at a task se uninteresting to the majority of the English. public. 
All well-informed persons among us are aware that a large pro- 
portion of the French population may be deemed 'royalists: but 
very few can enter with pleasure into the minute details of this 
volume, when the individuals, the localities, and the circumstances, 
are all new and unknown, and too often remind us of the tedium 
excited by the uncouth array of strange names which meet the 
eye of the reader on opening Macpherson’s Ossian. , 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 38. Alpha and Omega; or, A Minister’s closing Address. 
Preached in the Parish Church of St. Mary, Stafford, August 31. 
1817. By the Reverend Joseph Maude, M.A. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Longman and Co. 

An affectionate and affecting valedictory discourse, preached 
on the occasion of the departure of a respectable clergyman from 
the place and congregation, which had for some years been the 
witnesses of his ministerial labours. Mr. Maude is a judicious and 
sensible writer; and if his compositions be, as we doubt not, an 
index to his heart, and faithful interpreters of his real sentiments 
and personal conduct, he must be an excellent and conscientious 
pastor. The only part of the present sermon, from which we 
feel obliged to withhold our countenance, is that in which the 
preacher enumerates the subjects of his past discourses, and ap- 
peals to his congregation to attest the fact of his having faithfully 
discharged the duties of a public teacher of religion. It is true 
that this is qualified, in some degree, by an attempt at disclaiming 
every idea of egotism: but we are surprized that the judgment and 
taste of Mr. Maude should not have dictated its entire omission. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We hope to fulfil the request of X. Y. Z. in our next Appendix, 
which will be published with the September Number. : 





Veritas may be right in his own apprehension, but in verity we 
assure him that he is quite wrong in point of fact. 





It will always give us pleasure to receive such liberal commu- 
nications, and welcome gratulations, as: those which have come to 
us under the signature of Amicus Priscus. 





An accident prevented us from according with F. B.’s wish in 
this Number, but we shall probably attend to it in our next. © 


cp Subscribers to the GENERAL INDeEx to the New Series of the 
Monthly Review, and all possessors of setts of that portion of the 
work, are requested to apply speedily for copies ‘of so necessary 
a key to this multifarious record of literature, without which 
their setts will not be complete; a very limited number of the 
Index having been printed. - : 
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PP. 236, 296, 312, 329,334. 
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